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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


YHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY. and ARTS will REGIN on OCTORER 5, and the SIXTY- 
SEVENTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTUBER 1, 


The Classes qrosere for the following Professions :—Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining. Textile 
Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teach- 
ing. Medicine, and Surgery 
Jniversity Degrees aan aise conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 

Science, Medicine, and Surge 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Rrcisrrar. 








B —The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from WEDNESDAY, 
September}. to SATURDAY. Say pga pe inclusive. 
(AUNDE THOMPSON, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
ettion aucun, August 24, 1897. 
HE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
2u, Hanover Square, W. 
President—Mr. Alderman HARRY RAWSON. 
President-Elect—H. R. TEDDER, 
Hon. Secretary—J. Y. W. MAC ALISTER, Esq. 
The TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of _— poecese oe pry ne 
beld in LONDON on OCTOBER 20, 21, 22 next, for th 
annual business of the Association, and for the vending of eo. ha 
Discussions. Offers of Papers on appropriate subjects are invited, and 
those intending to write Papers should communicate at once with the 
How. Secrerary, Library Association, 20, Hanover Square, W. 
| batalla 0 bn BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Established 1839, 
OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


‘oO grant ‘“ and to masters or 
pete i engaged in the sale. of newspapers, or to the widows 
such masters or servants. 
(b) publishers of newspapers and periodicals, wholesale agents, 
retail newsagents, whether man or woman, master or 
servant thus are all eligible members, provided they are 
in the — of newspapers. 
(ec) Payment it of 3l. life bership, and five 
shillings an a F members! 
2. Newsvendors (as above desc mibed; ), in all parts of the United 
<ingdom, are eligible members of this Society. 
3. (a) Pensions are granted to members not less than 55 years of 
: To men 201. each, and to women 151. — Teas annum for 
life. en must, Vping have been mbers of this 
a nanrnory stated ) for not less 





&. (a) T 











by 
oa the ten tive ve years p 
0) pepe aan be in i is granted 
members and to non-members, wide the applicants 
foes been engaged in the news t: 
The Trustees and Committee of Management ae elected by the 








] EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
Place, Baker Street, W. 
Principal Mien EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION 1897-8 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7. Stu- 
dents are expected to enter are names between 2 and 4 pm on 
Wednesday, October 6. i aieen will detiver the Inaugural 
Address at 4.30 p.«. on Thu omy, Os tober 7. 

Lectures are given in all branches of general and La Sra Edueation. 
Taken systematically they form a dand p course, but 
a Single Course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held for all the University of London Fxaminations in 
Arts and Science, for the ‘Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge). 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. Students can reside in the 
College. LU vor J. “RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


[J NiveRsiry COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES, by Prof. W. R. 
Bad F.R.8., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 6, 


“Aa : Lectures are suited to the i of Stud reparing 
for the Examinations of the London “University, as well as to those of 
Students wishing to study Perse for its own sake. Notice of other 
Courses of Lectures to be del: ed during the Session will be given 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M A, Secretary. 











members at the annual general meeting, and their ive 
character may be gauged by a glance at their — constitution : — 


On orbs? staff ne ( ——— &e.). “o os 
Retailers and assistan' vailers ee ee oe ee 11 l-rotat 32 
Wholesalers and thelr assistants | oe . - i 


There are now 15 men receiving (life) pensions of 201. a year each, 
and _ women 15!. a year each. The recipients of these benefits inane 





»3 (4 blishers (or ose igre aad ee oe £80 
SJ 20retailersorassistantretailes ..  .. .. ..  .. £335 
3: 9wholesalersandtheirassistants .. ..  ..  .. 1. £155 

" Total Pension List, 1897 .. £570 


Any further information can be obtained on W. WrsoNes, to 
JON = ae 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, LIBRARIAN.— 
Must have had —— in large Circulating Library. —Apply, 
stating “Teek clue, and salary ex , James MacLenose & Sons, 
Western Rook Club, Glasgow. 


ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE COUNTY SCHEME. 
The cng Shean ar 2) Sy seal Loe t of HEAD 
MASTER of the D LT ScH00. x at LLA IN FYLLIN rit. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDUN. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


L ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects nee for the 
Bt a SCIENTIFIC M B. (London) EXAMINATION. 
‘ANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A Oxon. F.Z.S8. 
CHE MISTRY and PHYSICS. By — Candy, B A. B.8e. Lond. 
Fee for the whole Course, Ten Guin 
Special Classes are also held for the he Intermediate M.B. Lond. and 
gi F.K.C.8., and other Examinations. 
se Classes will COMMENCE in OCTORER, and are not confined 
to ih of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1897-98 will OPEN on SATURDAY, 
October 2, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p.m., in the 
Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance rape gie - be offered for competition in 
ne a 601. in Chemistry and Physics, 


vy seer at for First Year’s eign 
One of 50 Anatomy, Phys ology, an Chemistry, for Third Year 
Students, om the Universities. 


Seasonal and Money Prizes of the value of 300]. are awarded at 
Examinations, as well as several m 








September, viz., One of 1. 
with either F Physiology, Botany, 
n 





nae te ay Salary ison 4 2l. Capita- 
Number of Pupils authorized by Scheme, 54 
Last day for receiving Laud, ogee Loy aa 25. 
Further iculars from the undersigned. 
G. D. HARRISON, Clerk to the County Governors, Welshpool. 


h itis 
shall be opened at roy comi 
tion Fee. PN my 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH 
A pesions are invited for the post of Supeery ASSISTANT 
LU ER in the DEPARTMENT of GREEK. The Lecturer will 


cations, with cao in = ag should be sent not iater than 
eday, September 15. to 7 undersigned, from whom —_- 
may be T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


QcHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
Rated Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough education. 
Hom Large grounds, with Croquet 

ene Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the Pa PRINCIPAL. 


SWITZERLAND. —HOME SCHOOL for limited 














number of GIRLS. rbiting ‘Prod vantages for the — of Lan- 
, Music, and Art. Visiti lessors; Univers "Lectures. 
climate; beautiful pan Raggy and large pita is. Special 


attention to health and exercise.—MLLE. Heiss, Waldheim, Berne. 


jal Classes are held atte ors the year for the Preliminary 
Beibntific and I of the University of 


don. 
All Hospital aud an Atleti are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an i Ground are provided for Students. 

The School B can be seen on application to 
the Mepicat Secrerary. 

The fees may be oo one sum or sae instalments. Entries may be 








France :— 


KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, 


TOULON. 


FRANCE, — The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
LYONS, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 


MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





panes 3. 
Latin ee ee 


Greek 

Hebrew (Goldsmia Professorship) 

Comparative Philology 

Archeology (Yates Professorship) 

Egyptian Archeology (Edwards 
Professorship) ee 

a (Quain Professorshi; iP) o 


tory 

Philosphy of ‘Mind and “Logic 
(Grote se a a = 

Political Econ: 

Statistics pee ‘Lectureshi P ) 

Architecture 

Fine Arts (Slade Professorship) « 

French 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts) will BEGIN on OV'TOBER 5th. The Introductory 
Lecture will be given, at 3 r.m., by Professor J. SULLY, M.A. LL.D. 





and of 


Professors or Teachers. 
A. E. Housman, M.A. 
J. A. Platt. \e 
The Rev. Dr. D. W. Marks. 
J. P. Postgate, M A. Litt.D. 
E. A. Gardner, M.A. 


W.™M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. LL.D. 
. P. Ker, MA. 

F. C. Montague, M.A. 

J. Sully, M.A. LL D. 

aoe 8. nee M.A. 


Tr "ogee 8 amtth, F.RIBA. 
Fredk 





H. Laliemand, B.-¢s-Se. 
German .. yacan 
talian F. de ae 2. 
Mathematics M.J M. Hill, M.A. Be Se. F.R.S. 
Chemist :. W. Ramsay, Ph D. F.R.S. 
Pathol real Chemistry # +. Vaughan Harley, it Dd. 
Physics (Quain Professorship) .. G. Carey Foster F.R.S. 
Zoology (Jodrell Professorship) . oe F. R. Weldon, M.A. F.R 8. 
Botany (Quain Professorship) .. F. W. Oliver, M.A. D.Se. 
— y (Yates Goldsmid Profes-. The Rev. T. G Bonney, D.Se. 

LL.D. F.G.8. F.R.S. 


rship) 
Physioldgy (Jodrell es . A. 
Hygiene and Public Health W. HL Co 
Pathology and Morbid Anatomy Sidney Martin’ M.D. F.R.S. 


Ap ror Mathematics and e- 
oe «+» Karl Pearson, M.A. LL.B. F.R.S. 
m ... ER Engineering “e os — Beare, BA. B.8e. 


M. BE. 
Electrical a J. A. Fleming, M.A. D.Se. F.R.8. 
ern 





Civil Engineerir ee ee -Harcourt, M.A. 
“M.Inst.C E. 

RomanLaw .. e oe .. A.F. Murison, M.A. eee 

Jurisprudence . es ee +. J. Pawley Bate, M.A. LL.D. 

Law (Quain Chair) pe . Augustine Birrell, QCc., M. P. 

ndian Law . oo ee «. J. W. Neill. 

Sanskrit .. oe oe oe .» C. Bendall, M.A. 

Pali ee ° oo 5. WW, Rhys Davids, Ph.D. 

Arabic .. 8. A. Strong, M A. 

Persian .. E. Denison Ross, Ph D. 

Hindustani eS | a Blumhardt, M.A. 

Marathi «. J. W. Neill. 

Tamil ° e ee oe | RB. W. Frazer, BA. LL.B. 

Burmese .. . ee . RF. 8t. A. St.John, M.A. 


Students of both sexes ‘are admitted to all Classes, provided there is 
room, without previous examination. 

Scholarships, &c , of the value of 2,000/. are offered for competition 
annually. T e regulations as to espe and further information as to 
Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and prong eran Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without cha: rl lp Parents and 
— sin the of Schools (for Boys or G = and Tutors for 











made rong ae ure or to Hospital Practice, and special 
ments a le for Students entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved (edleal Frag is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local M on Clergymen, and others 
— receive Students aE vee — 

‘or Prospectus and ee cu! a 
Secretary. 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
——— Courses of Le agg and Laboratory Work in the subjects 


of the 
the University of i will €4 commence on UCTOBER 1, and continue 
til JU 
Fee for the whole Course. 21/., or 181. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or —— Fear me may be take 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 
iculars seks to -— WARpEN oF THE CoLLxcE, St. 


SPERUSS ME Rigs. te Most! 








For "erthad 
ey ty 





Ss". PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
filling np about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION 
will be held on the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 20th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

wT apply to the Bunsan, St. Paul's School, West 





TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1, Trebovir Road, South yr my 8.W. 
Principal—Mrs. W. R. CO. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20. 
Prospectuses and 01 








OM Toners % SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, 
YORKSHIRE.—On the Moors, 500 feet above the sea level. 
y suited for Delicate go des Indian and Colonial Children 





forwarded on 2 — 
S?: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SCHOLARARIPS, 
Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 150!. m eh 751., 501., and 
201. each, tenable for one year, will be competed fo for — mber a, 
1e07— vis. i Senior Open Sch: wept of the value, of 75l. will be 
0 the best (if of merit) in Physics and 
Chemistry. One Senior Open wiee = of the value of 75/. will be 

Tiscuaties. = ‘aidate for th : Sch larships nal be Ey. bay 
Physio! n 8 for these olars' = 
five wears ot age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical 
Practice of any London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, — 150l., a = Pre- 
liminary Sclentine Exhibition, value 50/., will be he best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) i Fase, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and oe Biology. 

fhe Jeaffreson Exhibition (value 20/.) will ae Tsompeted for at the 
same time. The sub; eee ~. ee a are adage he agen y ote 
any one of the three owin, nc! rman. 
The subjects are thane of of the Acondon U University Matriculation 
ae of July, 1897. 
successful Candidates in all these will be 
to enter to the ae Ree 4 St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the oinsee 








a 





Schal. : 











es, 

jitions. Fees, including Music 

= Drawing, Seventy meas. EXT M INS 'EM- 
ER 21. Reference kindly iss Helen 

, &c.— London », Miss PETHERBRIDGE 


m Castle, ness 
(Newnham College), Bureau, oe We Cc, 


at home or - —A 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brxvor, M.A., 8, Touaieee Place, 


Strand, London, W.C. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements, —36, Sack ville Street, W. 








OME for LADY in charming old detached 

Cottage near River Thames. Convenient to Station, 17} miles 
Waterloo. Nice garden. Suit literary lady oo quiet yet cheerful 
home. For companionship and tuition to Young Wife of neglected 
education would arrange easy terms.—Address Howe, Box 133, Sell's, 
167, Fleet Street, E.C. 


YPE-WRITING, 
of 72 words. References to Authors.— 
downe Gardens, South Lambeth . 


YPE-WRITING.—tTerms, 1d. per folio (72 
words); or 5,000 words and over, 10d. per thousand; in two 
colours, ls. per thousand.—Miss NicuTincaLt, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 





in‘ best style, 1d. per folio 


98 Giappine, 23, Lans- 








GECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary. Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. Expert Stenographers 
and fa ge sent out for temporary work. Verbatim French and German 
Reporters for Congresses, &c. Literary and Commercial Translations 
into and from al! Languages. Specialities: Dutch Translations, Foreign 
and —— Type-writing, Indexing of Scientific Books. Libraries 
Catalog é 

Pupils ‘Srainea for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 





YYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 

makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 
and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. ‘Terms, cash 
or instalments. MS. copied from 10d. r 1,000 words.—N. Taytor, 
74, Chancery Lane, London. 884. Telep 690. Tele- 








the 
For particulars, a) a Samen may be made, personally - by letter, to 
the WARDEN or THe CoLLece, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E 


grams, ‘‘Glossator, London.” 


a 
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T° AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & 

CO. (Publishers of ‘The Author’s Manual,’ 3s. 67. net, Ninth 
Edition) are prepared to consider MSS. in all Departments of Literature 
with a view to Publication in Volume Form.—Adéress 18, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, London. 


[THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
mow yg Roy A. ~ BURGHES, Me ae ae. ey 
interests of Authors ca) y represented. e reemen' 

E and A Psp cane ion behalf of Authors. Mss. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burones, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 











OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MS8S., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who $s experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. Byorder, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AU'THOR, the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


‘YO AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Limtep, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, are OPEN to RECEIVE 
MANUSCRIPTS in all 5 hes of Li for id ion with a 
view to Publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing Works 
before the Trade, the Libraries, and the ing Public. Illustrated 
Catalogue post free on application. 


(> MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e@ 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 


Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible wnat laggpoayre terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
fact s, &c., on i 























Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


(CLEARANCE LIST.—Just published, a CATA- 
/J LOGUE, containing an important Selection of Standard Authors— 
Famous Picture Galleries—Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Alken, 
Cruikshank, Seymour—Extra Illustrated Books—fine Library Sets— 
porting M: Court M i Anecdote—Histories—Biography 
—Travel, &c.—Gratis and post free on application to James Kocng, 
Bookseller, 38, New Oxford Street, London. 


NEW CATALOGUE, No. 21.—Drawings by Hunt, 

Prout, De Wint, and others—Turner's Liber Studiorum—Things 
recommended for study by Prof. Ruskin—scarce Ruskin Etchings, 
Engravings, and Books. Post free, Sixpence.—Ws. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


b i 7 8 & ELV E Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 5) of RARE PORTRAITS and PRINTS, 
including a choice SELECTION of MEZZOTINTS, 
now ready, post free, Threepence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


CHOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Fine Library Sets—Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
&c.—First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern)—Early 
English Literature—Illuminated and other MSS.— Portraits—Engravings 
—Autographs. 

CATA LOGUE, just published, of Works on English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh Topography, Heraldry, and Family History free on application. 

MAGGS BROS., 
159, Church Street, Paddington, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and chvicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
Jogues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly pee on moderate terms. 
ATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 





























'*THE CHEAP BOOKSTALL.’’— Vide Atheneum, 1861. 


N?: 3 BPECIAL BARGAIN LIST. 


CLEARANCE IMPERATIVE PREVIOUS TO REBUILDING. 
Fine Books in every class of Literature, including 

Coloured Plate Books— Sporting Angling Hawking —Horsemenship 
—Fencing — Theatrical — Works illustrated by HRartolozzi, Bunbury, 
Blake, *‘Phiz,” Cruikshank, Leech, G lot, sen, Turner, & — 
Works relating to Old London—County Histories — Architecture— 
Decoration — Ornament — Coloured Costume — Stained Glass—Arms— 
Armour—Old Bindings—Black Letter—Il!uminated MSS. on Vellum— 
Breviaries—Horex—Uld Chronicles—Woodcuts — Original Drawings-- 
Rare Poetry—Naval and Military Works—Natural History—Old Herbals 
—Practical and Theoretical Works on the Fine Arts—Painting—Sculp- 
tare — Etching — Pottery —Gold and Silver—Heraldry—Old Japanese 
Coloured Picture Books—Portraits—Etchings, &c. 


ON SALE AT 
EDWIN PARSONS & SONS’, 


45, Brompton Road, London, 8. W. 


UARITCH’S OLD BOOK CATALOGUES.—A 
considerable COLLECTION of my CATALOGUES of Old, Rare, 
Curious, and Scientific Books, many with Engravings and Woodcuts, 
may be had for 2s. 6d. ; a smaller Collection for 6d. ; of a Special Class 
for 2d. in postage stamps. —Bernarp Quvaritcu. 15, Piecadiliy, London. 
Nearly ready, TWO CATALOGUES of WORKS of SCIENVE and 
NATURAL HISTORY, price 6d. 
MONUMENTS of EARLY TYPOGRAPHY, English and Foreign, the 
largest 1 eam Collection of Early Printed Books ever offered for 
le, price 2s. 














HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published — cf nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
ers gratis and postage free.—Gitezrr & Fiz.p, 67, Moorgate 


nd 
Street, London, E.C. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

[Part IV. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 





CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON, 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 


TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 


in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 
Embracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


BRITISH ARTISTS ofthe VICTORIAN 


Through the courtesy of the owners, the Autotype 
Company are enabled to publish Autotype Repro- 
ductions of several important works lately exhibited 
at the Corporation of London Art Gallery, Guildhall. 
The Series includes notable examples of 

J.M. W. TURNER, R.A. D. G. ROSSETTI. 





DAVID COXx. F. SANDYS. 
FRED WALKER, A.R.A. J. PETTIE, R.A. 
S. COOPER, R.A. &c. 


The Reproductions, printed in permanent sepia pig- 
ments, measure about 18 inches longest line, and are 
sold at the uniform price of 12s. each. 


SELECTED PICTURES from the 
PARIS SALONS. 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUC- 
TIONS of FAMOUS WORKS in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, LONDON. 


The ENGLISH SCHOOL of LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING. 

Autotypes after TURNER, CONSTABLE, GIRTIN, 
COTMAN, CROMER, DAVID COX, CLARKSON STAN- 
FIELD, CECIL LAWSON, &c. Those interested in 
Art, and in the recent developments of the Photographic 
Reproductions of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes and Auto- 
gravures of all Schools now on view at their Gallery, 74, 
New Oxford Street, where may also be seen a series of 
framed examples of specially designed patterns made in 
oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 


Catalogues and Price Lists post free on application to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 





74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub. 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish are in circulation. 
CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d, each. 

Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. (Mansion House End). 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., of all kinds 
PURCHASED. A large Assortment for Sale. Lists free.— 
Scorr, 17, Crondace Road, Fulbam, 8.W. 


LD ENGRAVINGS WANTED.—A Gentleman 
wishes to PURCHASE some OLD ENGLISH ENGRAVINGS 
(especially Coloured), after Hoppner, Romney, Reynolds, Cosway, 
Morland, &c. 50l. each and upwards offered for following Coloured 
Engravings :—Miss Farren, after Lawrence ; The Frankland Daughters; 
Nature, after Romney; Cries of London (Set); The Months, after 
Hamilton.—Write Cottecror, Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 


TIX10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in 
all parts willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS. Full par- 
ticulars and terms sent gratis. ‘The List includes Private Asylums. &c. 
Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, Limited. 8, Lan- 
caster Place, Strand. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 60, Leadenhall Street, 


Contains hairless r, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence an 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 

Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 

the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 

tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

r. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
don.” 


Telegraphic Address—“‘ Thackeray, Lon yn.” 
‘URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 


most pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 
view, three minutes’ walk from the town and common.—Write 


. G., 18, Cl Road, Tu ig 


Sale by Anction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 
Photographic, Electrical, and Scientific-Instruments and 
Apparatus, and Miscellaneous Property. 

M?. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, September 3, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 














(Temperance), 




















Now ready, demy 8vo. pp. 224, with 14 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
HE RECORD of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 
No. 1, 1897. 
Containing an Account of the Foundation and Early History of the 
Royal Society and its ‘Trusts, Functions, and Permanent Features. 





Sold by Harrison & Sons, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





ene 


BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 
On SEPTEMBER 16, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THREE PARTNERS; or, the Big Strike on 


Heavy Tree Hill. By BRET HARTE. With 8 Illustrations by J. Giilich. 


OWEN HALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
On SEPTEMBER 9, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JETSAM. By Owen Hall, Author of ‘The Track 


of a Storm.’ 








CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW BOOK. 
On SEPTEMBER 2, crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d, 


MY CONTEMPORARIES in FICTION. By 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph's Coat.’ 

Contents.—I. First the Critics; and then a Word on Dickens—II. Charles Reade— 
III, Robert Louis Stevenson—IV. Living Masters—Meredith and Hall Caine—V. Rudyard 
Kipling—VI. Under French Encouragement—Thomas Hardy—VII. George Moore—VIII. 
Mr. S. R. Crockett—Ian Maclaren—IX. Dr. Mac Donald and Mr. J. M. Barrie—X. The 
Problem-Seekers — Sea-Captain and Land-Captain—XI, Miss Marie Corelli— XII. The 
Americans—XIII. The Young Romancers. 





CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By 


Sir — BESANT, Author of ‘ Children of Gibeon.’ With a New Preface by the 
Author. 


On SEPTEMBER 2, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The SUICIDE CLUB; and The RAJAH'’S 


DIAMOND. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessy. 

‘On a second reading, the qualities which at first attracted the reader in these stories 
are as apparent asever. They are unusual to a degree, have a distinction of their own, and 
are written in that charming style which has since become so well known.” 

Manchester Courier. 








On SEPTEMBER 7, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the Philistines. By 


LEONARD MERRICK, Author of ‘ This Stage of Fools,’ &c. 
‘Let such of our readers as desire to be refreshed by fiction of a high standard hasten 

to procure a copy of Mr. Merrick’s really valuable addition to the short list of talented 
novels published during the year just completed.”—Literary World. 


ALLEN UPWARD’S NEW STORY. 
Crown 8vo. decorated cover, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 


“GOD SAVE the QUEEN!” a Tale of 37. By 


ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘ The Prince of Balkistan,’ &c. 
‘Full of exciting moments and perilous adventures...... An ingenious piece of work, 
cleverly put together and eminently readable.” — Academy. 
“A very clever tale.”— Bookman. 
‘“‘ This fascinating novel is full of so many romantic incidents that we can safely say 
that the reader will not lay it down till the last page is reached.”—Manchester Courier. 


On SEPTEMBER 7, a NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. By James Payn, Author 


of ‘ By Proxy,’ &c. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


IN UNIFORM STYLE, crown 8vo. blue cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 











MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. With, The PRINCE and the PAUPER. With 
Life, Portrait, and Illustrations. | 190 Illustrations. 

MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY of HUMOUR. The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. 
With 197 Illustrations. LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. With 312 Illus- 


The INNOCENTS ABROAD. With 234 | 
Illustrations. 


trations. 
|The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY 
ROUGHING IT; and The INNOCENTS AT FINN. With 174 Illustrations. 

HOME. With 200 Illustrations. |The GILDED AGE. With 212 Illustrations. 
The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER.'A YANKEE at the COURT of KING 

With 111 Illustrations. ARTHUR. With 220 Illustrations. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26Illus. |The AMBRICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 Illus. 
TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. With Photo- | The £1,000,000 BANK NOTE. 

gravure Portrait. PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. With Portrait 
A TRAMP ABROf# D. With 314 Illustrations. | and 6 Illustrations. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir Walter Besant. 


With a Frontispiece. 


BEYOND the PALE. By B. M. Croker. 
LOVICE. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

NULMA. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

CARLTON PRIORS. By John Stafford. 
SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By S. E. Waller. 


9 Illustrations. 


WITH the RED EAGLE. By William Westall. 
HIS DEAD PAST. By C.J. Wills. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Blind Fate. Madame Sans-Géne. 

By GRANT ALLEN. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
At Market Value. Mount Despair. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. By W. E. NORRIS. 
*Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. Saint Ann’s. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By DORA RUSSELL. 

A Country Sweetbeart. 


Rachel Dene. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN and HENRY 
MURRAY. 





With 








By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
The Charlatan ‘The Good Ship «Moh 
> e ** Mohock.” 
By B. =. —™ —— By + 7: AUBYN. 
5 r. Jervis. n the Face of the World. 

By DICK DONOVAN. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 

*The siuatery of Jamaica Terrace. *Dagonet Abroad. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. By HAWLEY SMART. 

The White Virgin. The Plunger. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. Beatrice and Benedick. 

*The Three Graces *Lady Patty. By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Prince of Balkistan. 


*An Unsatisfactory Lover. 
*,* Marked * may also be had in limp cloth, at 2s. 6d. 





On SEPTEMBER 7,2 NEW EDITION, RESET, crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


FIRST SERIES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. Revised and Enlarged. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and 2 Plates. 

Contents.—Steele’s Letters—Prior’s ‘Kitty’—Spence’s ‘Anecdotes’—Captain Coram’s 
Charity—The Female Quixote—Fielding’s ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’—Hanway’s ‘Travels’—A 
Garret in Gough Square—Hogarth’s ‘ Sigismunda ’—‘ The Citizen of the World’—An Old 
Londun Bookseller—Gray’s Library—The New Chesterfield—A Day at Strawberry Hill— 
Goldsmith’s Library—In Cowper’s Arbour—The Quaker of Art—Bewick’s Tailpieces—A 
German in England—Old Vauxhall Gardens—At Leicester Fields. 


On SEPTEMBER 9, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CHARLES LAMBS COMPLETE WORKS, 
including ‘ Poetry for Children’ and ‘ Prince Dorus.’ With 2 Portraits and a Facsimile. 
On SEPTEMBER 9, crown &vo. cloth, 2s. 


ENGLAND and INDIA: a Record of Progress 


during a Hundred Years. By ROMESH C. DUTT, C.I. 
On SEPTEMBER 2, CHEAPER ISSUE, medium 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a 


General Description of the Heavens. Translated and Edited by J. ELLARD GORE, 
F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. 


On SEPTEMBER 9, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With Sketches of 


the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk- 
lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations. 


On SEPTEMBER 16, A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMENCLA- 


URE. By CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A., Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 

















Author of ‘ English Surnames : their Sources and Significations.’ 
“A curious and amusing volume...... Diners out and ‘amusing talkers’ will do well to 
possess themselves of so useful a volume.”— Atheneum. 


On SEPTEMBER 16, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES, Imitative, 


Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, LL.D., Author of ‘The 
Reader’s Handbook,’ &c. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. From 


1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 

““Mr. McCarthy is his own and only rival. Remembering the fascination of his earlier 
volumes, my Baronite came to a study of this.conglusion of the matter with some appre- 
hension. He finds that the historian has kept his very best wine till the last...... The volume 
is marked by those fine literary qualities, that rare power of condensation without loss of 
colour, that established the enduring fame of the earlier volumes. Some of the characteriza- 
tions of public men are marvels of accuracy, models of style.”—The BARON DE B.-W. in Punch. 

‘“‘ This up-to-date appendix to a brilliant and deservedly popular work is wholly admirable, 
and lacks none of the high qualities which have been so universally applauded in the pre- 
ceding volumes...... The volume is bat of its predecessors, and forms an invaluable contri- 
bution to later Victorian history.”— World. 











2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 28s. 


HISTORIC STUDIES in VAUD, BERNE, and 


SAVOY. By General MEREDITH READ. With 31 Full-Page Illustrations. 
‘His materials are full of interest, and he shows what abundant materials may be 
thered after all the research that has been devoted to the personal history of men who 
ave made the Lake of Geneva and its neighbourhood such classic ground for the student of 
modern literature...... On the whole, the fare provided is varied, attractive, and in a large 
measure novel.” — Times. 





Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s. 


WAR and a WHEEL: the Greco-Turkish War 


as Seen from a Bicycle By WILFRED POLLOCK. Witha Map. 
“«¢ War and a Wheel’ is delightful reading, and I heartily recommend its perusal.” 
Whitehall Review. 
“ Altogether ‘ War and a Wheel’ is a charming little book of stirring experiences, and is 
well worth the shilling it costs; it has, moreover, its modesty and its literary skill to recom- 
mend it.”— Academy. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, or 14s. a Year, post free. 

Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

COLONEL PARGITER’S LAMP. By W. B. Wallace. 

A LITTLE ISLAND BAY. By George Radford. 

WHAT IS “THE SCENE”? By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 

DRENTHE and the HUNS. By H. M. Doughty. 

LONDON LOCOMOTION in 1837. By W. B. Paley. 

OLD EASTBOURNE. By Thomas H. B. Graham. 

BALLOON and KITE in METEOROLOGY. By A. Macivor. 

SUFIISM, or PERSIAN MYSTICISM. By J. Herbert Parsons. 

JOANNA’S CLOCK. By Mary Hartier. 

ROUND ABOUT a BUNGALOW. By Sara H. Dunn. 

SKELTON, LAURKATE. By James Hooper. 

TURNER PICTURES. By Sylvanus Urban. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_——~>—— 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Twenty-five Thousand Copies have 
already been sold in America. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 


GUARDIAN.—“ One of those rare books that will bear 
reading many times.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. J. L. Allen shows himself a 
oes ¢ observer and a fine literary artist in ‘The Choir 
nvisible.’ 


SPEAKER.—“ It is, in plain English, a beautiful book.” 
ACADEM ¥.—“‘The Choir Invisible’ is a fine achieve- 
ment.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN 


ASIA. By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Correspondent 

of the Times. Part I. ASIA MINOR. Part II. PERSIA, 

North to South. Part III. TURKISH ARABIA. Part 

IV. PERSIA, West to Kast. Part V. CENTRAL ASIA. 

GUARDIAN.—“ We have met with few travellers’ books 
which tell so much and so well in so short a space.” 


With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH the TURKISH ARMY in 


THESSALY. By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, Author of ‘A Ride Through 
Western Asia.’ 

TIM ES.—“ Forms a valuable record of the war as seen 
from the Turkish point of view...... In a final chapter he dis- 
cusses, with knowledge and lucidity, various questions of 
strategy, tactics, and organization.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. The 


Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. 

y JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A. Camb., Litt.D. Dubl., 
Emeritus Professor of King’s College, London, &c. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS, 
NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ; ‘‘ PEACOCK” 
EDITION, gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


MASTERMAN READY; or, the 


Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By 

Capt. MARRYAT. With Illustrations by Fred Pegram, 

__andan Introduction by David Hannay. 

NOW READY, SHILLING CLOTH EDITION OF 

CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 

WESTWARD HO! 
TWO YEARS AGO. | YEAST. 
HEREWARD the WAKE. 
ALTON LOCKE. | HYPATIA. 


Medium 8vo. Is. each. 








SEPTEMBER NUMBER. Price 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


. The SURRENDER of NAPOLEON, from Unpublished 
Letters by Sir Humphrey Senhouse, R.N. 

The GREEKS and their LESSON. By Arthur Gaye. 

HATS and HAT-WORSHIP. 

IN the GUARDIANSHIP of GOD. By Mrs. Steel. 

SOME NOTES on CHESS. By ———- H. Ely. 

The CRAZE of the COLOURED NT. 

AT the CONV. =, < —_— By Charies Edwardes. 

. The DUEL in FR 

. A CHAPTER of  OCLDENTS. By Mrs. Fraser. (Con- 

clusion.) 


SNR ome ne 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles— 
GLIMPSES of — With Sketches from Life, 
by Harry Furnis 
CRUELTY in the CONGO — STATE. Extracts from 
the Journal of E. J.G 
An ADVENTURE with ry Dog and a GLACIER. A 
Tale of Alaska. By John Muir. 





SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles— 
FLOATING ogg By C. T. Hill. 


STORIES of ELEPHAN' le A. Millie. 
A SOAP-BUBBLE and its Pale By Jacob F. Bucher. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ln LIMITED, London, 


HALL CAINE’S GREAT NOVEL. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


By HALL CAINE. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS. 


Mr, GLADSTONE writes :—“ I cannot but regard 
with warm respect and admiration the conduct of 
one holding your position as an admiredand accepted 
novelist who stakes himself, so to speak, on so bold 
a protestation on behalf of the things which are 
unseen as against those which are seen and are so 
terribly effective in chaining us down to the level 
of our earthly existence. I cordially hope your 
work may have all the results with a view to which 
it has obviously been composed.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ There are some books 
that come to us with the hall-mark of literature 
impressed upon them, although they are few 
indeed. That ‘The Christian’ belongs to the few 
we have no doubt whatever.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


SKETCH.—“ Even Mr. Caine’s bitterest detractors 
cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest 
of all gifts, genius, As one reads the novel one 
thinks of Heinrich Heine crying out amid the 
smoke of the war which waged between heaven and 
hell for the possession of his own strange soul, ‘I 
am a Jew, I am a Christian; I am tragedy, I am 
comedy; a Greek, a Hebrew; an adorer of des- 
potism as incarnate in Napoleon, an admirer of 
Communism embodied in Proudhon; a Latin, a 
Teuton ; a beast, a devil, a god,’” 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


SPEAKER.—“A notable book, written in the 
heart’s blood of the author, and palpitating with 
the passionate enthusiasm that has inspired it. A 
book that it is good to read and that cannot fail to 
produce an impression upon its readers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


WORLD,.—“ He has produced a series of types 
which will assuredly live as literary achievements, 
but will be chiefly appreciated by the general 
reader for the intense interest of the situations, the 
incidents, the passions,” 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


STANDARD,.—“ The book has humour, it has 
pathos, it is full of colour and movement, It 
abounds in passages of terse, bold, animated 
description, ‘The sights, the sounds, the scents of 
our London streets live in these pungent sentences, 
with their daring tints and vigorous lines. There 
are scenes of passion and dramatic intensity, and 
characters which compel our attention; and there 
is, above all, the fascination of a skilful narrative.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


DAILY NEWS,—“ A book which takes you by 
the throat and shakes you; dramatic, vigorous, 


vivid.” 
THE CHRISTIAN. 

NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE.— 
‘* Establishes Mr. Caine’s position once for all as 
the greatest emotional force in contemporary 
fiction. ‘The Christian’ is strenuously, vividly, 
splendidly alive. A great effort, splendid in emo- 
tion and vitality, a noble inspiration carried to 
noble issues—an honour to Mr. Hall Caine and to 
English fiction.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


SCOTSMAN, — ‘The tale will enthral the 
reader by its natural power and beauty. The 
spell it casts is instantaneous, but it also gathers 
strength from chapter to chapter, until we are 
swept irresistibly along by the impetuous current 
of passion and action.” 


London : 





























WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





The SEPTEMBER Number ready next w ek. 


COSMOPOLIS: 
s 
An International Review. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The UNSEEN HELMSMAN. Laurence Alma Tadema, 
ROYALTIES, II. Right Hon. F. Max Miiller. 
The IDEALIST mag beng and POSITIVE SCIENCE: 
an Experience. Lady Dilk 
CURRENT GERMAN LITBRATURR. John G. Robertson, 
ROSNY and the ANALYTICAL NOVEL in FRANCE, 
Vernon Lee. 
The GLOBE and the ISLAND. Henry Norman. 
PERK et FILS. Edouard Rod. 
SOUVENIRS d'un SLAVOPHILE. Louis Leger. 
ADAM MICKIEWICZ. Stanislas Rzewuski. 
EN GRECE (Suite et fin). Jean Moréas 
LETTRES INEDITES, publiées par E. Halpérine-Kaminsky, 
Ivan Tourguéneff. 
REVUE du MOIS. Francis de Pressensé. 
HIMMLISCHE und IRDISCHE FLAMMEN. Maria 
Janitschek. 
ERINNERUNGEN an JOSEPH MAZZINI. Malwida von 
Meysenbug. 


ae” ~~eepmeaieiaamamaaatal und das GENIE. Henry 
e. 

Die KYNIKER. Theodor Gomperz. 

RUSSISCHE DICHTUNG und KULTUR. II. Schluss, 


Lou Andreas-Salomé. 
Se in DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG,. “Ig- 
notus 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


An ALTRUIST. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


“If ‘An Altruist’ had been published anonymously, we 
should all be saying that here was a terrific satirist, a new 
novelist with a very striking talent.”—HKeferee, 


NEW EDITION. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. By Mrs. 
W. K. CLIFFORD. With Frontispiece by the Hon. 
J. Collier. Cloth, 6s. 
“Is certainly the strongest book that Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
has given to the public. It is probably, too, the most 
popular.”— World. 


BARDS of the GAEL and GALL. 
A Volumeof Verse, Collected and Edited by Dr. GEORGE 
SIGERSON. With Photogravure Portrait of the blind 
Irish Bard, Carolan. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘* Nothing could better show the advance in Celtic scholar- 
ship which has followed the discoveries of the modern group 
of continental philologists and British and Irish investi- 
gators than the production of an anthology so representative, 
so careful, so poetic.” —Atheneum, 


The CYCLOPEDIA of NAMES. 
Size of Volume, 13 in. by 9} in. by 2}in. Cloth, 27. 2s. 
‘* Deserves to rank with important works of reference, for 
its facts can be quickly found and......are admirably — 
jar 
BY MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 


INMATES of MY HOUSE and 

GARDEN. New Edition. Many Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 

“The work will be read with pleasure by all aa feel any 
sympathy with animated nature.”—Datly New: 





READY NEXT WEEK, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A NEW SERIES. 


BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
Edited by H. F. WILSON, 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
A Set of 10 Volumes, large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. By 


MARTIN A. S. HUME, Author of ‘The Courtships of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ ‘The Year After the Armada,’ &c. 
With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 


GREECE in the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By LEWIS SERGEANT. 24 Illustrations 
and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. [Nezt week. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Each crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
A POACHING ROMANCE. 


The PEOPLE of CLOPTON. By 








GEORGE BARTRAM. (Nezt week. 
A GEORGIAN ROMANCE. 
The TEMPLE of FOLLY. A Novel. 
(Nezt week. 


By PAUL CRESWICK. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square- 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 





THE ENGLISH REGALIA. 


By CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
With 12 Coloured Plates produced by Mr. Griggs, Chromo-lithographer to Her Majesty. Royal 4to. price 21s. net. 
This handsome volume presents for the first time an accurate survey and a series of exquisite reproductions of all the Regalia, including Coronation 


Robes, Crowns, Sceptres, Orbs, and Royal Plate. 





EARLY FLORENTINE WOODCUTS. 


With an Annotated List of Florentine Illustrated Books. 
By Dr. PAUL KRISTELLER. 


Imperial 8vo. 30s. net. 


Also Special Edition in 2 vols, 2/7. 2s, net. 





A STUDY OF ETCHING. 


ETCHING. By William Strang and Dr. Singer, 
of the Royal Museum, Berlin. Crown 4to. illustrated, 21s, net. 


A practical, technical, and historical account of the Art of Etching and 
the allied processes, With six original plates by the author, each illustrating 
a different process, and eight woodcuts also executed by Mr, Strang. 





A NEW EDITION, 


BOOK PLATES. By W. J. Hardy. New and 


Revised Edition. With many Illustrations. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Hardy has added new material, and made certain emendations in this 
new cheaper edition of one of the most successful of “ Books about Books,” 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED to the STUDENTS 


of the ROYAL ACADEMY. By the late LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A, 
With a oo by Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


‘*It is a book to be desired by every art lover.”—Black and White. 


THE PAMPHLET LIBRARY. 
Edited by ARTHUR WAUGH. 


POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 
Arranged by A. F. POLLARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*A most useful and exceHNent reprint,”— Atheneum, 


LITERARY PAMPHLETS. Selected and 
Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, by ERNEST RHYS, Editor 
of ‘“ The Camelot Classics,” ‘ Lyric Poets,’ &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 

[ZJmmediately. 


The PLATITUDES of a PESSIMIST. By the 


Author of ‘The Prig,’ ‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

“«« The Platitudes’ will be found anything but platitudinous, and will 
cause many a chuckle of quiet amusement at the author's pleasant ridicule of 
people we all know and customs to which most of us are subject.”— Times, 

‘“‘ There is not one dull page from beginning to end.” 

Manchester Guardian. 








Selected and 





‘A witty and brilliant writer."— Daily Graphic. 


The BEAUTIES and ANTIQUITIES of IRE- 
LAND. By T. 0. RUSSELL. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘There is not a dull page in it, and the excellent series of illustrations 
with which it is supplied makes it a volume to treasure,”—Freeman’s Journal. 








NEW VOLUMES OF “THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 
WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? 


TROWBRIDGE, S.D., Harvard University, 
Illustrations, 5s, 


MEMORY. By F. W. Edridge Green, M_D., 


Author of ‘Colour Blindness,’ With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM. By R. H. Vincent. 


Second Edition, With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 5s. [Jmmediately. 


By John 


Crown 8vo, with many 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MADAME GUYON. 


Translated, in full, by THOS. TAYLOR ALLEN, Bengal Civil Service 
(Retired), 2 vols, demy 8vo. 





The HISTORY of the POPES. By Dr. Ludwig 


PASTOR. Translated from the German by Rev, FR. ANTROBUS. 
Volumes I, to IV, demy 8vo. 48s, net. 





MEMOIRS of MRS. URQUHART. By M. C. 


BISHOP, Author of ‘The Prison Life of Marie Antoinette and her 
Children,’ ‘A Memoir of Mrs, Augustus Craven,’ Crown 8vo, 63, 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY.” 


FICHTE’S SCIENCE of ETHICS. Translated 


by A. E. KROEGER, and Edited by Prof. the Hon, W. T. HARRIS. 
Post. 8vo. [ Immediately. 


CREATION with DEVELOPMENT. By Capt. 


J.D. K. HEWITT. Crown 8vo, with Diagrams and an Illustration, 6s 


An evergreen subject for philosophical research is here attacked with 
briskness, and from a novel point of view. Many important questions are 
touched in a nervous but lucid fashion. 





An ENGLISH-SOMALI and SOMALI-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. By the Rev. Father EVANGELIST DE LARA- 
JASSE, of Berbera. Crown &vo. 12s. net. 


This, the first complete Somali Dictionary, will be necessary to all 
travellers to that coast. It is prepared by residents upon the spot, who have 
consulted with the natives upon the exact meaning of the more abstruse terms, 





PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the SOMALI 


LANGUAGE. With a Manual of Sentences by Rev. Fr. EVANGELIST 
DE LARAJASSE and Ven. Fr. CYPRIEN DE SAMPONT, Crown 
8vo. 12s. net. _ 


A BULGARIAN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 


W. R. MORFILL. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Now that Bulgaria is embarking upon her first efforts towards literature, 
there is a peculiar timeliness in the production of this dictionary, the work 
of a well-known scholar and first-rate authority. 





HAUSA GRAMMAR, with Exercises, Readings, 


and Vocabulary. By the Rev. CHARLES H. ROBINSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 53, 


The BOOK of TEPHI. By Dr. J. A. Goodchild. 


Crown 8vo, 63, 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


—~—- 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER, 1597. 
1, The PRIDE of JENNICO. 
A PAINTER of CHILDREN. 
The STRENGTH of an HOUR. 
ADAM SEDGWICK. 
IN a WELSH GARDEN. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LETTER-BAG. 
UNDER the FIRST CONSUL. 
VERONA and the LOMBARD ROMANESQUE. 
. PARS’N DAN’L. 
10. A SOLDIER of SAVOY. 
1l. The RUSSIANS and ANTI-CHRIST. 
12. VIVI. 


SLAF Hews 





TWENTY-SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA : 


From 
Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 
By FIELD-MARSHAL 


LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, V.C. 
Besides Maps and Plans, 
the Volumes contain Portraits on Steel and Copper. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


—_- 
NOW READY. 


A RASH VERDICT. By Lesute 


KEITH, Author of ‘ Bonnie Leslie,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 12s, 





NOW READY. 


STAPLETON’S LUCK. By 


MARGERY HOLLIS, Author of ‘Up in Arms,’ &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


NOW READY. 


ON the KNEES of the GODS. 


By Colonel A. F. P. HARCOURT, Author of ‘Jack and 
Minory,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 





NOW READY. 


A TRICK of FAME. By H. 


HAMILTON FYFE, Author of ‘A Player's Tragedy.’ 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

‘“‘ A graphic and introspective study of the inside track of 
British party life, throwing much instructive light upon the 
indissoluble relations connecting State service and personal 
ambitions......A highly sensational politico-social drama.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION.—NOW READY. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. By Ruopa 


BROUGHTON, Author of ‘ Red as a Rose is She.’ In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


** The dénotiment brings to an artistic and natural close a 
study of contemporary manners which will certainly enhance 
the author’s reputation as an alert and penetrating observer 
of her sex.”— Worid, 


NOW READY. 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


———~— 


NEW WORK BY H. D. TRAILL. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


The NEW FICTION, and other 


Essays on Literary Subjeets. By H. D. TRAILL, 
Author of ‘The New Lucian,’ ‘The Life of Sir John 
Franklin,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. CUTHELL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


IN CAMP and CANTON- 


MENT. Stories of Foreign Service. By EDITH KE. 
CUTHELL, Author of ‘ Only a Quard-room Dog,’ ‘The 
Wee Widow’s Cruise,’ &c. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. small 4to. extra cloth, gilt top, 
Price HALF-A-GUINEA. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS of 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. A Book of Apprecia- 
tions. The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. Lynn Lynton. Mrs, 
GASKELL, by Epna Lyatt. MRS. CRAIK, by Mrs. 
Parr. And other Essays by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. Macquoip, Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
and Mrs. MARSHALL. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


An OLD SOLDIER'S 


MEMORIES. By S. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 
late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Author of ‘My 
Journey round the World,’ &c. 


“The author is able to impart a considerable degree of freshness to 
the story of his varied experiences in Burmah, the Crimea, and the 
Indian Mutiny.”—Scotsman. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
ONE HEART ONE WAY. By W. 


RAISBECK SHARER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHERE the SURF BREAKS. By 


MARY F. A. TENCH. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 


MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ 
‘ Sir Gibbie,’ &. 
“The book has the interest that attaches to all the author's works. 
Ordinary characters and ordinary dramas serve but to set forth the 
spiritual significance and the seriousness of life ’"— Daily News 








‘Dr. Mac Donald's thoughtful and suggestive writing has long kept 
hold of that cultured section of the public which regards literary ability 
as the first requirement of the novelist.”—Globe. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
SEASIDE. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Uniformly bound in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’. 

ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE JUNIOR. 

IT WAS a LOVER and HIS LASS. 


The following CHEAP EDITIONS are now ready 
at all Booksellers’. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 
GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. By 
F. W. ROBINSON. 


NO CHURCH. By F. W. Robinson. 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 
— By the Author of ‘The Valley of a Hundred 
BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 


B. EDWARDS. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Amelia 


. EDWARDS 


The VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 


By the Author of ‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ 


THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. By 
Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON. 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limitxp, 
13 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LORNA DOONE 


For SIXPENCE. 


Yielding to continued pressure for a 


SIXPENNY EDITION of this most 
popular Romance, the Publishers have 
decided (with Mr. BLACKMORE’S 
sanction) to print this Edition. Nothing 
but the expectation of a very lurge sale 
for this Work would justify its produc- 
tion at the price, seeing that it will make 
a medium Svo. volume of about 250 pages, 
using the smallest type that would be con- 
sistent with perfect legibility. 

Jt will be ready for publication 
in SEPTEMBER. 


*.* Booksellers in Town and Country will greatly 
oblige the Publishers by sending their orders 
promptly, direct or indirect. It may be men- 
tioned that the Work will be bound in a handsome 
paper wrapper, and will be fourd to be the cheapest 
copyright volume ever published at the price, 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE MASSARENES. 
By OUIDA. 
Crown 8vo. 580 pp. 6s. 

“‘Quida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarenes,’ is, from every 
point of view, excellent.”—Punch, 

‘*So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, 
it will seem to most readers tantalizingly short.”— Truth. 

‘Ouida has written an extremely interesting narrative. 
ery She has chosen to depict modern society as it has come 
to be in its latest phases...... Ouida’s hand has not lost its 
cunning.”—Mr. W. L. Courtnty in the Daily Telegraph. 

“*The Massarenes’ is a capital story......One of the best 
things she has done...... Will be extremely popular at the 
libraries.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


TWO SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The TRACK of MIDNIGHT: 


a Tale of the Australian Bush. By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; 
‘Strikingly original and ingenious, animating, interesting, 
and puzzling...... Deserves grateful recognition by lovers of 
tales well told.”— World. ¢ 
‘* A very rousing narrative.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The MISTRESS of the RANCH. 


By FRED. T. CLARK, Author of ‘On Cloud Mountain.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ; : 

‘«The development of events is extremely interesting ; it 
is invested at various stages with fine touches of tenderness, 


and the racy dialogue is a constant source of enjoyment.” 
Scotsman. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


The LIFE of NELSON: the 


Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘ The Influ- 
ence of Sea Power upon History,’ &c. 2 vols demy Svo. 
illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
“Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval 
classics...... By far the best ‘Life of Nelson’ that has ever 
been written.” — 7imes. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


1827-1892. The Experiences of Sixty-five Years trom 

the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord 

High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administration 

of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir JOHN 

HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk 

to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS. Illus- 

trated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo. 

cloth, ONE GUINEA. 4 

“« Sir John Briggs’s admirable work......The book is perhaps 

the most valuable of recent contributions to the subject, 
and deserves to find a place in every library in the Empire. 
British Review. 


POPULAR ROYALTY. By 


ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, Author of ‘ Marlborough House 
and its Occupants.’ Royal 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘‘ Mr. Beavan’s handsome and profusely illustrated volume 
is a loyal and courtly tribute to the admirable qualities and 
shining merits of our gracious Queen, and of the principal 
members, dead as well as living, of the British Royal ‘amily. 

Daily Telegraph. 
London: 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD., 











St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 


——— 


Social England. By Various Writers. Edited 
by H. D. Traill, D.C.L.—Vol. VI. From 
the Battle of Waterloo to the General Elec- 
tion of 1885. (Cassell & Co.) 


Mr. Trait and his contributors—of whom 
there are thirty to help him with this final 
volume—have had a harder task in dealing 
with the present century than with its fore- 
runners. The details are too numerous and 
diverse to be grouped in a satisfactory pic- 
tureor panorama. Much had to be omitted in 
order to squeeze the review of seventy years’ 
occurrences into fewer than 700 pages, and 
both editor and writers have been tempted 
or forced to include in it much that, if not 
foreign to the plan of the work, is not essential 
to it. Some of them appear, indeed, to have 
almost forgotten that it was ‘“‘a record of 
the progress of the people” they had under- 
taken to produce, and, instead of tracing the 
effects of political, scientific, academic, and 
other events upon national life and social 
movements, have been content to give bald 
accounts of those events themselves. Par- 
ticularly inapt are the sections on “ political 
history’ with which the several chapters 
are prefaced. If it was necessary that 
readers should be reminded of the dates of 
such incidents as George III.’s death and 
Queen Victoria’s accession, of the composi- 
tion and achievements of rival cabinets, of 
disturbances at home like the Reform Bill 
agitation, foreign complications like the 
Crimean War, and so forth, these matters 
could have been set forth much more con- 
veniently and in less space in a series of 
chronological tables than in the epitomes 
that Mr. Lloyd Sanders has supplied. Every 
political occurrence has more or less effect 
on social movements, and is more or less 
their outcome; but Mr. Sanders could not 
be expected, in the forty or fifty pages 
at his disposal, to explain these subtle 
operations, nor has he attempted to do 
80. Therefore his summaries, which are 
& trifle partisan, are even more redun- 
dant than are other sections on astro- 
nomy, chemistry, physics, engineering, geo- 
logy, and biology, contributed by Miss A. M. 








Clerke, Mr. Robert Steele, Mr. W.G. Rhodes, 
Mr. O. G. Jones, Prof. Bonney, and Mr. 
T. Whittaker. The influence of scientific 
research and new inventions and discoveries 
upon social progress has been incalculable ; 
but descriptions of dynamos and the like, 
even expositions of the Darwinian theory 
and other revolutionary hypotheses, apart 
from their bearings, throw next to no light 
on our social history. 

Mr. Traill would have better done his 
work as editor had he obtained more and 
fuller contributions on this theme, and bor- 
rowed less from his publishers’ scientific 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. Even the 
sections on literature, for which he is solely 
responsible, are somewhat disappointing and 
out of place. He is, of course, well up in 
his subject, and in the main a discriminating 
critic, and there is little save its inadequacy 
to complain of in his brief survey of English 
poets and prose writers from Byron and 
Scott down to Swinburne and Stevenson. 
He regards them, however, merely as men 
of letters, not as products of the times in 
which they lived and exponents or leaders 
of the thought of their day. His generally 
correct but trite estimates of the literary 
rank of Byron and Shelley, Dickens and 
Thackeray, Macaulay and Carlyle, Tennyson 
and Browning, and their contemporaries 
and still living successors, might well have 
been replaced, or at any rate supplemented, 
by some notice of the ways in which they 
inspired, or were inspired by, their social 
surroundings. Of Dickens he says :— 

‘‘He drew not individuals, but types; he 
dealt, not with concrete realities, but with ab- 
stract qualities ; and strange as it may seem, 
the characters of this prose humourist must be 
viewed as we view the purely ideal creations of 
the poet, if we would do justice either to him 
or to them.” 


Yet surely, in a survey of the social progress 
of England, the right point from which 
Dickens and his novels should be viewed is 
one showing how he reflected and influenced 
the cockney world in which he lived, both 
glorifying and caricaturing it, and, by the 
pathos that Mr. Traill justly considers 
tawdry and by melodramatic perversions of 
realism, helped to bring about many wel- 
come reforms. So with Disraeli, Anthony 
Trollope, George Eliot, and others. It is 
noteworthy that Stevenson, whom he appears 
to rank as high as Scott, is the only novelist 
of our own day—that is, prior to 1885— 
thought worthy of mention by Mr. Traill. 
With this one exception, he thinks there 
has been in prose fiction ‘‘ almost calamitous 
decline upon lower ideals.” Yet both Mr. 
George Meredith and Mr. Thomas Hardy 
had made their mark long before 1885. 

If he chose to keep in his own hands the 
sections devoted to literary criticism, it is a 
pity that Mr. Traill did not commission Miss 
Bateson to amplify her review of ‘social 
life’? by judicious extracts from Dickens 
and other writers. Miss Bateson has a 
vein of humour as well as shrewdness and 
good sense, the exercise of which is sadly 
cramped in the space assigned to her. The 
volume would have been much more in agree- 
ment with its title if at least half had been 
written in her style or after her method. 
Scrappy as are her notes on dress, food, 
manners and customs, and all the vagaries 
of fashion, they supply much information in 








a pleasant way well sprinkled with good 
anecdotes, and the four pages in which she 
traces the changes in the drinking habits of 
the people during two-thirds of a century 
are a model of lucid summary. More 
gossip of this sort would have enhanced 
the instructiveness as well as the readable- 
ness of the book. It could, of course, be 
merely a collection and compilation from 
other books, including some, like ‘The 
Greville Memoirs,’ with which many readers 
are familiar; but, if diligently and deftly 
put together, it would be useful and wel- 
come to the public for which Mr. Traill 
caters. That Miss Bateson can handle 
grave questions as skilfully as lighter 
matters appears from the fourteen pages in 
which she sketches the progress of educa- 
tion in England since the early years of this 
century. She contrives to be at once merry 
and wise in such sentences as these :— 


‘*TIn the first half of the century girls of the 
richer classes were sent almost exclusively to 
boarding-schools, or were taught by private 
governesses whose educational merits could not 
be tested by any examinations. The school- 
books were Mrs. [?] Mangnall’s ‘ Questions,’ 
Pinnock’s ‘Catechisms,’ Mrs. Marcet’s ‘ Con- 
versations,’ Keith’s ‘Use of the Globes,’ Mrs. 
Trimmer’s ‘ English History,’ and other elegant 
abridgements. The one intellectual faculty that 
was trained in girls was verbal memory, and for 
them knowledge existed only in epitome. While 
boys read the classics, girls learnt lists of the 
namesof godsand goddesses; they were expected 
to be familiar with all the great names of ancient 
and modern history, but with the names alone. 
A few were suffered to reach the classics through 
Valpy’s translations and Hamilton’s keys. Even 
those domestic interests which have at times 
been credited with educational powers were now 
neglected, and it was considered discreditable 
that a lady should subject herself to what little 
of mental discipline may be derived from cook- 
ing or making caps. She was at as much pains 
to conceal household occupations as she was to 
avoid all signs of blue-stockingism...... Instead 
of gymnastics or games, instruments of torture 
were used for modelling the figure. A contem- 
porary writer says that ‘could the modern 
school-room (1831) be preserved, it would pass 
for a refined Inquisition. There would be found 
stocks for the fingers[the cheiroplast] and pulleys 
for the neck’ with weights attached.’ Fanny 
Kemble, to whom Nature had been by no 
means unkindly, was found wanting in deport- 
ment ; and she writes that she wore a ‘ back- 
board made of steel, covered with red morocco, 
which consisted of a flat piece placed on my 
back, and strapped down to my waist with a 
belt, and secured at the top by two epaulettes 
strapped over my shoulders. From the middle 
of this there rose a steel rod or spine with a 
steel collar, which encircled my throat fastened 
behind.’ The machine proved a failure, and she 
was put under the tuition of a drill-sergeant, 
who did for her all that was required.” 


As good, and more substantial, are the 
fifty pages in which Prof. Symes traces the 
industrial developments of the two genera- 
tions ending with 1885. He furnishes a clear 
and concise account of the growth of trade 
unions, friendly societies, and co-operative 
organizations; the work of Radical reformers 
like William Cobbett, Chartists like Feargus 
O’Connor, visionary philanthropists like 
Robert Owen, and benevolent legislators 
like Michael Sadler and Lord Shaftesbury ; 
and the various movements preceding the 
change brought about within the past few 
years by the spread of Socialistic ideas, for 
which Mr. Henry George’s ‘Progress and 
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Poverty’ is largely responsible. His narra- 
tive is commendably impartial, and is well 
supplemented by Mr. R. E. Prothero’s and 
Mr. W. E. Bear’s outlines of the agricul- 
tural situation before and after 1842. As 
Mr. Prothero points out :— 

‘*The close of the Napoleonic War in 1815 
terminated the period of agricultural progress 
and prosperity. It was followed by twenty 
years of almost unexampled adversity. Con- 
tracts of all kinds had been made in the expec- 
tation that the inflated prices of the war would 
continue to prevail. When these fell, landlords 
and tenants, who had borrowed capital, were 
confronted with wholesale ruin. Land had sold 
for exorbitant sums; reckless competition for 
farms had produced excessive rentals; extra- 
vagant standards of living, undue expenditure 
on buildings, had been the result of inflated 
prices; heavy mortgages had been charged on 
estates to meet annuities, legacies and portions, 
which falls in prices rendered improvident and 
disproportionate ; invaluable pasture, which 
had been ploughed up in years when wheat 
rose to 115s. the quarter, was ruined. War 
prices and the Corn Laws made farming 
almost a gambling speculation; the wheat 
area alternately swelled and contracted ; vio- 
lent fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
money accentuated the depression, which re- 
sulted in widespread distress among both land- 
lords and tenants, and aggravated the bitter 
discontent of the agricultural labourer.” 

There was comparative prosperity between 
1836 and 1876, due to the increase of 
national wealth consequent on manufac- 
turing energy and success, to the new Poor 
Law, the Tithe Commutation Act, and other 
beneficial legislation, but above all to im- 
provements in machinery, drainage, and 
scientific farming, of which all sensible 
landowners and tenants promptly took ad- 
vantage. The Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
with which Mr. Bear takes up the story, 
did not bring the ruin that had been pre- 
dicted, but there were periods of depression, 
and the steady growth of foreign compe- 
tition raised greater difficulties than those 
in charge of the land had wit or skill to 
overcome. Better implements continued to 
be provided for them, but, whereas in 
England and Scotland wheat was obtained 
from some four million acres-in 1859, the 
wheat acreage was reduced to two and a 
half millions by 1885, and fell another 
million in the next decade. The area of 
ng a land has been greatly extended, 
ut lowered prices and other causes, in- 
cluding more extravagant or thriftless habits 
among the farmers, have resulted in a crisis 
which is more than Parliamentary doles or 
Parliamentary Commissions seem able to 
remove. 

Mr. Laird Clowes contributes to this 
volume important articles on the navy and 
the mercantile marine, and there are ade- 
quate papers on the army by Major Gretton, 
on the Church by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
and on other subjects by competent writers ; 
yet particulars about ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments and theological controversies, mili- 
tary reforms, developments in shipbuilding, 
and the like, however instructive in them- 
selves, help but slightly to explain “the 

rogress of the people.” The same may 
e said of Mr. F. G. Stephens’s 
articles on art, Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
on music, and much else. Most of Mr. 
Traill’s earlier volumes, especially the first 
two, can scarcely be improved upon as 


popular expositions of social institutions and 
changes in the England of olden days. 
The sixth might with great advantage be 
reconstructed. 








Merry Songs and Ballads prior to the Year 
A.D. 1800. Edited by John S. Farmer. 
Vols. I.-V. (Privately printed.) 

A comMMENDABLE if ambitious scheme is that 

contemplated and begun by Mr. Farmer. 

It is nothing less than the publication of 

the enormous accumulations of ballad and 

song preserved in the British Museum, the 

Bodleian, and other public and private col- 

lections. Something of the same kind has 

been accomplished by the Ballad Society, 
the last volume of which is now expected. 

What a society has done in part only, since 

it is a secret de Polichinelle that the work of 

the Ballad Society has been crippled by 
want of sustained interest on the part of 
its members, an individual now essays to 
accomplish. Mr. Farmer has started with 
the easiest portion of his task, that of 
collecting the productions, free, humor- 
ous, and mirthful, in which the spirit of 
revolt against Puritan rule found utter- 
ance. For these things —the nxaiveté, 
coarseness, and outspokenness of which 
rival those of the French fabliaux—there is 
always a public animated by a resentment 
against Puritan legislation kindred with 
that of the balladist. The present will 
probably be known as a period in which 
by means of private societies attempts were 
constantly and successfully made to evade 
the restrictions imposed upon the publica- 
tion of the outspoken language of our 
ancestors. Whether equal interest will 
attend the ‘‘ Hunting Songs and Sporting 

Ballads,”’ which come next on Mr. Farmer’s 

lists, and the ‘Sea Songs and Nautical 

Ballads,” the “Songs of the Arts and 

Crafts,” the ‘‘ Political Songs and Ballads,” 

&c., which form part of his scheme, remains 

to be seen. At present we are concerned 

only with the ‘“‘ Merry Songs and Ballads,” 
with which substantial progress has been 
made. 

How far the use of the term ‘‘ Merry Eng- 
land,” to indicate this country in the time 
when ballad-writing first came into vogue, 
is to be justified is not yet definitely settled. 
Over that portion of English poetry which 
preceded ballad literature, and reflects in 
any sense the feelings and aspirations of 
the people, there broods a settled melan- 
choly. This is not peculiar to English 
literature, but extends to that of other 
countries. It seems as if the verse, like 
the music of early times, was almost always 
in a minor key. The very love poetry of 
early literature is infected with a spirit of 
sadness, and we find the fifteenth century 
lover echoing the complaint of the Virgin, 
Quia amore langueo, 


It was not at least ‘‘ Merry Scotland” in 
early days for the folk-poet, though, as is 
known, very many of our best and most 
imaginative ballads, as also some of the 
bitterest and most savage, come from that 
country. In 1579 two Edinburgh poets, 
William Turnbull, schoolmaster, and Wil- 
liam Scott, notary, were hanged for their 
satirical ballads, and an Act was passed by 
the Estates to suppress bards, minstrels, and 





singers. Not until seventy years later, when 


Puritan rule was established, did the spirit 
of persecution extend quite so far in Eng- 
land. In 1648 ‘Capt. Betham was ap. 
pointed Provost Martial with power to seize 


upon all ballad -singers.” In England, 
however, as Chappell shows, the practice 
of singing was too firmly established to be 
easily uprooted. We have gone far awa 
from the time when, as says Chappell, “ the 
education of the poor was reading, writing, 
grammar, and music,”’ and when singin 
was advertised as a recommendation for 
servants, apprentices, and husbandmen, 
Something of the kind prevailed later than 
the time mentioned. Readers of the diary 
know the store set by Pepys, himself one 
of the most: famous collectors of ballads, 
upon the vocal gifts of those handmaidens 
of his wife who ministered in many and 
occasionally reprehensible fashions to his 
delights. The songs came not seldom as 
an accompaniment to the dances round the 
maypole. The very watermen of London 
‘‘could compose Rounds or Canons in 
unison.” The name of the tune to which 
song or ballad could be sung is accordingly 
affixed to it in the broadside, and is preserved 
in Mr. Farmer’s collection, as it is in the 
splendid series of ‘ Roxburghe Ballads’ of 
Mr. Chappell and Mr. Ebsworth. 

Mr. Farmer has utilized to some extent 
the great collections—the Bagford, Douce, 
Jersey, Pepys, Percy, «nd Roxburghe 
ballads, together with <chers which are 
duly mentioned. A remunerative source 
for his present series is found in the 
Percy MS., the ‘‘ Drolleries,” ‘ Garlands,” 
and ‘“Merriments.” Pepys’s collection of 
‘‘Penny Merriments” extended to three 
volumes. A source from which a large 
number have been drawn is Durfey’s ‘ Pills 
to Purge Melancholy,’ a publication which 
for coarseness may rival the ‘State Poems.’ 
Of this marvellous collection in six volumes, 
due, as Durfey modestly says, to his ‘‘ double 
genius for Poetry and Musick,” published 
by subscription, and dedicated to the Right 
Honourable Lords and Ladies his sub- 
scribers, four editions at least succeeded 
one another within a very short time. It 
consists largely of Durfey’s own songs with 
others taken from the song - writers and 
dramatists, his contemporaries. If any 
earlier productions are introduced they are 
ordinarily in a sophisticated form. Dur- 
fey’s work, which, though reprinted a few 
years ago, is still rare, gives the music by 
Purcell and other composers. It supplies, 
perhaps, the largest number of ballads to 
Mr. Farmer’s collection of any individual 
publication. The Roxburghe and Bag- 
ford ballads, the ‘ Westminster Drollery,’ 
and the Percy Folio MS. are also largely 
represented. Burns’s ‘Merry Muses of 
Caledonia’ furnishes a considerable number 
of Scotch songs to the five volumes, not 
a few of the more free poems generally 
included in his works being reprinted. 
Among Scottish authors laid under contri- 
bution is the sixth Earl of Haddington, who, 
in spite of his Covenanting strain, rhym 
with much outspokenness and more than 4 
little buffoonery. In the fifth volume 
appears Suckling’s famous ‘ Ballade upon 4 
Wedding,’ quoted from Durfey under the 
title ‘I tell thee, Dick, where I have been. 
Many other of Suckling’s poems are in- 





cluded in the collection. 
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As a rule the ballads printed as broad- 
sides are inferior to those in MS. col- 
lections. The printer had little idea of 
euphony and metre, and so long as a 
ballad was spiced sufficiently high to meet 
the taste of his patrons cared little about 
its poetical graces. There are cases in 
which it would be easy, by the slightest 
change of a phrase or a word, to give 
what is obviously the correct reading. 
Wisely perhaps, Mr. Farmer avoids any 
attempt at alteration of the kind. One 
of the principles upon which he works is 
that of supplying “‘ a faithful, unexpurgated, 
unbowdlerized text.”” Not at all disposed 
is he to over-estimate the poetical value of 
what he reproduces, nor to minimize the 
brutality of idea and coarseness of expres- 
sion of many of the numbers. He holds, 
however, justly, that the whole is ‘ part 
and parcel of a grand heritage, a legacy of 
untold value to the student and scholar.” 
Some of the songs are innocent and have a 
certain rustic felicity which allies them with 
the bucolic productions of Herrick. More 
than one of the catches, of which several 
appear, has been sung, difficult as this 
seems of belief, within the present century. 
Like previous works published by Mr. 
Farmer, the present collection appears with 
much luxury of type and paper. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Farmer will receive sufficient 
encouragement to induce him to persevere 
in an effort which, if carried out as it 
begins, will be one of the most important 
that have often been due to individual 
enterprise. 








The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. 
Purser. Vol. V. (Dublin, Hodges, 
Figgis & Co.) 

Messrs. TYRRELL AND PuRSER are now 

approaching the completion of their magnum 

opus. One more volume, already partly in 
type, will bring it to completion. The fine 
scholarship of the edition is now familiar to 
awide circle of readers, and it is no less 
conspicuous in this instalment than in those 
which have preceded it. The letters which 
are here put together certainly make as 
large demands on the resources of the inter- 
preters as the letters which lie within the 
covers of any one of the earlier volumes ; 
and the demands, whether for emendation, 
or for exegesis, or for illustration, are ably 
and richly met. To write a commentary on 
Cicero’s letters which should supply for 
every kind of reader just the information he 
would desire to find in it would be a com- 
plex and almost interminable task. Seeing 
what has been accomplished by the editors, 
no one will have the heart to press hardly 
upon them on the score of omissions. Wewill 
venture, however, to confess that in the pre- 
sent volume we should have been glad to 
see more attention devoted to the historical 
problems (often tangled enough) on which 
many of the letters bear. To add to the 

bulk of the edition would have been a 

Serious matter; and any curtailment 

Would certainly have involved some 

loss. But, for the sake of more historical 

matter, we should even have been ready to 
submit to some abbreviation of the com- 
ments on the more desperate corruptions of 
the text, although these comments are in- 





teresting, brilliant, and instructive as a 
rule. We will give one example—selected 
for its curious interest rather than its im- 
portance—of a passage where historical 
elucidation would have been welcome. It is 
in ‘Ad Att.’ 15, 17, 1: ‘“Arabioni de 
Sittio nihil irascor.” If, finding no informa- 
tion in this edition, a student turns to Boot, 
he will read the following note: ‘‘ Praestat 
fateri ignorantiam quam de re et personis 
ignotis nugari. Arabio videtur nomen 
servi vel liberti ab Arabe factum.” That 
Boot should have known nothing of Sittius, 
the greatest soldier of fortune in his 
time, is astonishing. Anyhow, the story 
to which Cicero refers is told by Appian. 
Arabio was son of an African prince, a 
portion of whose kingdom was bestowed 
upon Sittius by Caesar; but after the 
great man’s assassination, Arabio turned 
the tables on Sittius and killed him. Apropos 
of this Sittius, we may say that his 
name probably lies concealed under a cor- 
ruption of the text in ‘Ad Att.,’ 13, 33, 2, 
where the Medicean codex gives ‘sed 
videbis ne is cum sit in Africa ut Caelius.” 
Cicero is writing of one indebted to him, 
who may, he fears, become invisible before 
the day when payment is due. Probably 
he wrote ‘‘cum Sittio sit”; the fear is that 
the debtor may run off to join the great 
captain of condottieri, just as in America at 
one time absconding debtors used to “ go to 
Texas.’’ It is even possible that in the words 
‘‘ut Caelius” there is a dark allusion to 
Cicero’s lively correspondent M. Caelius 
Rufus, who certainly was in Africa at the 
beginning of the Civil War; and the mys- 
terious ‘‘ Sittiana syngrapha” which re- 
peatedly appears in the letters of this 
Caelius to Cicero (though of earlier date) 
may point to some connexion between him 
and the great leader of mercenaries, 

A few additional notes and references in 
connexion with interesting points of gram- 
mar would have evhanced the value of the 
volume for students, and would not have 
required much space. In some instances 
mere references to notes in the earlier 
volumes would have sufficed. It is, we are 
glad to see, intended that, when the work is 
complete, an index-volume should be issued. 
This will be a really great boon in many 
ways, and will help a reader to fill in for 
himself some of the gaps. Among gram- 
matical matters which might. well have 
received notice are the following: ‘‘ abhinc 
annis xxv.” (p. 11); ‘tu aut illa possitis” 
(p. 21); ‘‘etiamdum” (p. 85); ‘ Caietae”’ 
(p. 232: the Med. has im Cavetae, and many 
editors write 7m Caieta); ‘‘facturus fuit”’ 
(p. 249); ‘“scribere ne pigrere” (p. 225). 
The words last quoted figure in many 
books (quite unwarrantably) as an example 
of the present subjunctive in a direct pro- 
hibition. 

The handling of the text in this volume 
is just as brilliant and just as judicious 
as ever. Much attention has been rightly 
given to recent criticism, particularly that 
of OC. Lehmann and O. E. Schmidt. The net 
result is a text which departs from the MSS. 
much less widely than that of most editions. 
Many of the editors’ own corrections will 
fascinate the skilled reader. In ‘Ad Fam.,’ 
12, 1, 1, there is talk of a tumult which 
had been suppressed by Dolabella, and the 
meaningless words ‘‘ sed ita compressa est” 


occur. Lehmann adds concitatio after ita; 
but here we find ‘‘ sed ita seditio compressa 
est,’ a far finer emendation. Again, in 
‘Ad Att.,’ 13, 30, 1, mention is made of a 
letter written by young Quintus Cicero in 
these words (according to the MSS.): ‘*Eam 
tibi epistolam misissem ; nam illam alteram 
de rebus gestis eodem exemplo puto.” The 
editors write ‘‘misi semissem,” thinking 
that alteram refers to the half of the letter 
which was not sent. The ingenuity of the 
suggestion captivates at first, and prevents 
its difficulties from being seen. But expres- 
sions like ‘‘epistolam semissem,” though 
found in some writers (¢.g., ‘‘panem 
semissem”’ in Petronius), do not occur in 
Cicero, and it is hard to see why he should 
not have used dimidiam. Further, ‘ altera 
semis epistola” is an expression which 
needs to be supported by parallels. After 
all, it seems more likely that the humbler 
expedient of altering misissem to mist is the 
right one here ; such errors are very common 
in our MSS. In ‘Ad Att.,’ 16, 1, 3, informa- 
tion is given about Sextus Pompeius in 
these self-contradictory words: ‘‘ De Sexto 
pro certo habebatur ad arma; quod si 
verum est, sine bello civili video ser- 
viendum.” ‘The editors change ad arma to 
ad larem, an alteration which receives strong 
support from a passage in another letter 
written almost at the same time. Among 
suggestions that appear unacceptable are 
the following. ‘Ad Fam.,’ 5, 13, 1: 
‘‘Laudem sapientia est atuo”’ (Med.); the 
Harleian and Palatine MSS. give ‘‘sapientiae 
autumo,” and this the editors adopt. But 
C. F. W. Mueller is apparently right in 
regarding the reading as a bold correction 
of some early scholar. (C. F. W. Mueller’s 
text of the ‘Ad Familiares’ seems to have 
reached the editors too late for use in this 
volume.) A startling suggestion is made in 
‘Ad Att.,’ 12, 46, 1, where the MSS. supply 
‘‘Dolor idem manebit, modo octius,” viz., 
to write coctius for the corrupt octius (“in a 
more mellow state’). Any adverb must 
be unacceptable with manebit, and this 
particular one is unwelcome for its 
own sake. The famous letter in which 
Cicero describes the hospitality he was com- 
pelled to offer to Caesar begins with the 
words, ‘‘O hospitem mihi tam gravem 
dpetapédytov!” ‘* How little reason have 
I to regret the presence of my guest, serious 
as it was to have to entertain him!” It is 
hard to see why ‘“‘ tam gravem” should be 
regarded as suspicious, or what is gained 
by writing (with Boot) “‘gravem, tamen.” 
And the phrase “‘libenter odisse aliquem”’ 
(‘Ad Att.,’ 13, 49, 2), ‘to hate a man with 
gusto,” or (in Johnson’s phrase) “to be a 
good hater,” appears to be excellent Latin, 
though Boot and the editors change ibenter 
to libere. We may compare ‘ Pro Milone,’ 
§78: ‘‘Non timeo, iudices, ne odio inimi- 
citiarum mearum inflammatus lubentius 
haec in illum evomere videar quam verius’’ 
(7.¢., “* with more gusto than justice”’). 

The field which interpretation has to 
traverse in elucidating these letters is so ex- 
tensive that some oversights were inevitable ; 
but they are not numerous, and are hardly 
ever of great importance. ‘Ad Att.,’ 13, 
47a, 2: ‘Caesar adest. Dolabella scribit 
se ad me postridie Idus. O magistrum 
1 The word magistrum must 


molestum ! . 
refer to Caesar, not to Dolabella; so in a 
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famous passage written near the same time 
(‘Ad Fam.,’ 7, 25): ‘‘Sed heus tu, manum 
de tabula; magister adest citius quam 
putaramus.” ‘Ad Att.,’ 14, 8, 1: ‘‘ Baiana 
negotia chorumque illum de quo scire vis.” 
We find Batana negotia rendered by “ Baian 
fellows,” with an appeal to wolgare negotium 
and like expressions applied to persons else- 
where. But unless Baiana could mean 
‘‘ frivolous,” mxegotia could not mean 
‘* fellows,” and the context requires Batana 
to be taken in its ordinary sense. In Greek 
xpypo is used of persons like negotium, but 
"A@nvaia xpypara is hardly conceivable. It 
is far more likely that Cicero used negotia 
ironically, Baiae being a typical adrpaydrodts 
(as Gronovius said). ‘Ad Att.,’ 16, 4, 4: 
‘*Cassii classem ultra fretum non numero,” 
t.¢., “I leave out of the reckoning the 
fleet of Cassius (for convoy) beyond the 
Straits.” There surely is no real diffi- 
culty in non numero; compare, for in- 
stance, ‘Pro Cluent.,’ § 103: ‘‘ Non numero 
hance absolutionem.”’ ‘Ad Att.,’ 15, 29, 1: 
“Quod promittis di faxint! quid enim 
mihi meis iucundius?’’ The editors (with 
Boot) explain mihi meis as equivalent to 
mihi ac meis. But the promise made by 
Atticus was that he and his family would 
be in Epirus to greet Cicero on his return 
from Greece. The sense clearly is ‘‘ What 
is there in which I take more pleasure than 
in my friends?” The objection brought by 
Boot, that Cicero would have written fe, not 
mets, is trivial. Cicero is thinking, not of 
Atticus alone, but of Pilia and Attica also. 
The context shows this clearly. In ‘Ad 
Att.,? 14, 14, 4, wtrisgue can hardly, in 
accordance with Cicero’s usage, indicate 
Antony and Dolabella; it must mean ‘“ koth 

arties,’’ the party of Antony on the one 

and, and that of Brutus on the other; so 
utrosque in 15, la, 3. (The instances often 
quoted from Cicero for utrique—utergue are 
delusive.) ‘Ad Att.,’? 14, 12,2: “‘ ubi nec 
Pelopidarum,’ inquit.”” The first three 
words are a well-known quotation. The 
editors consider inguit, ‘‘quoth he,’’ to be 
corrupt. But there are many instances 
where the word is used of a person who is 
understood, although his name is not men- 
tioned. Generally, theusageiscontemptuous, 
but not always. In a similar way, “he 
saith’’ is employed in the New Testament 
in a quotation from the Old; and some 
Christian writers (as Tertullian) so use 
inguit very often when they quote from 
Holy Writ. (Boot’s statement, “ inguit vix 
potuit a Cicerone addi, quum non soleat hoc 
verbum ponere sine nomine dicentis,” is 
absurd.) ‘Ad Att.,’ 12, 40, 2: “‘triginta 
dies in hortis fui: quis aut congressum 
meum aut facilitatem sermonis desidera- 
vit?’? The context shows that in hortts 
cannot denote Astura; nor could the words 
be applied to any place but a suburban 
residence. Astura was a desolate spot 
where few visitors came. The place in- 

cated is probably the “ suburbanum’”’ of 
Sicca (12, 34, 1); Atticus was in a house 
near by (12, 40, 5), and the correspondence 
ceased for a time. ‘Ad Att.,’ 13, 6, 2: 
“de puero Lucullo .... quam pecuniam 
tutor in Achaia sumpserat.”’ The whole 
of the note on this passage is confusing; 
but there seems to be no ground for say- 
ing that Cicero and Atticus were joint 
guardians of the younger Lucullus. The 





tutor mentioned here was doubtless Cato (of 
Utica). 

The introductory essays to this volume 
will be found particularly interesting. We 
note with pleasure that the editors intend to 
publish a translation of the whole of Cicero’s 
le tters. 








The Black Watch: the Record of an Historic 
Regiment. By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


Any book on war or, indeed, military 
matters, proceeding from the pen of Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, is likely to be smartly 
written, and the office of chronicler of the 
deeds of so famous a regiment as the Black 
Watch is exactly suited to him on account of 
his own nationality, his military sympathies, 
and his experience as a correspondent in 
many campaigns. He is not, of course, an 
historian; he is too much of a journalist 
for that, and severe impartiality must 
not be expected of him; but he has put 
together a readable book, in which he 
tells about the Highland soldier much 
that has been forgotten, or is little known 
beyend a narrow circle, and besides he 
relates with infectious enthusiasm the feats 
of one of the finest regiments in the 
world. Of course there are several minor 
inaccuracies, which show that the correc- 
tion of the proofs has been performed in 
a careless manner. We have also to 
complain that he has, while introducing 
some irrelevant matter, slurred over a 
certain amount of incident admitting of pic- 
turesque description. As instances of care- 
lessness in proof correction we may mention 
that in dealing with the first expedition to 
Egypt Mr. Forbes states that in 1799 
Napoleon returned to France on account of 
‘alarming information.” Itwas simplyfrom 
a desire to pursue his personal ambitious 
designs that Napoleon abandoned his army. 
Marmorice, the rendezvous of Abercromby’s 
expedition, is stated to be on the coast of 
Greece; it is really on the coast of Anatolia, 
in Asia Minor. The doggerel verses about 
the Earl of Chatham and Sir Richard 
Strachan are inaccurately quoted. The 
first two lines are printed— 
The Earl of Chatham, with sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 

When giving the number of casualties at 
Orthez, Mr. Forbes makes two statements 
which do not agree. We may also point 
out that the 78th Highlanders were in garri- 
son at Newport during the Waterloo cam- 
paign, yet Mr. Forbes asserts that they were 
present in the same brigade as the 42nd, and 
distinguished themselves at Quatre Bras. 

As to irrelevancies on matters only in- 
directly connected with the 42nd there are 
numerous instances. The Corunna cam- 
paign is described at much greater length 
than was needed to show the part which 
the 42nd took in it, and the exploits of the 
cavalry and of two men of the 43rd are 
dragged in by the head and shoulders. 
Again, in describing the doings of the 
Black Watch at Quatre Bras, the author 
devotes three-quarters of a page to the 
deeds and losses of the 44th. 

The 42nd received their baptism of fire 
at Fontenoy, of which the account is 
far from clear. According to Mr. 


Forbes it was after the beginning of the 





battle that the 42nd were detached to sup- 
port Ingoldsby in his attack on the Bois 
de Barri and the Redoute d’Eu. As a matter 
of fact, Ingoldsby began the action by ad. 
vancing into the Bois de Barri, and with 
him went the Black Watch. The Redoute 
d’Eu was never really attacked, for Ingoldsby 
had scarcely entered the wood when h 

y en wood when he wag 
driven out of it, so that the story of the logs 
of thirty Highlanders in an attempt to cap. 
ture it must be apocryphal; moreover, the 
redoubt was not, as Mr. Forbes says, in 
front of the wood, but in rear of it. 

There is every appearance of the author 
having written the first part of the book 
with more care and deliberation than he 
has bestowed on the concluding chapters, 
for he has described in some detail the com- 
paratively desultory fighting in America 
and the West Indies, while slurring over 
subsequent and more important achieve. 
ments. For instance, the Indian Mutiny is 
disposed of in ten and a half pages, a large 
portion of which is devoted to the strategy 
of Sir Colin Campbell, the doings of the 
53rd at the Kala Nuddee, and other matters 
only indirectly concerning the 42nd. He 
omits to describe the act of gallantry for 
which Lieut. Farquharson won the Victoria 
Cross, and erroneously states that Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Simpson, Lance-Corporal 
Alexander Thompson, and Private James 
Davis, for their gallantry at the fort of 
Ruhiya, obtained a similar distinction. This 
is incorrect, as only Thompson received the 
cross. Mr. Forbes makes no mention of 
Colour-Sergeant Gardner, who, at the battle 
of Bareilly, saved his colonel’s life by bayo- 
neting two Ghazis in rapid succession. At 
Tamai, in 1884, the 42nd lost four officers 
and eighty-five men killed and wounded, 
and were at one time thrown into confusion; 
yet this important episode in the history of 
the regiment is dismissed in a few lines. 

Having pointed out the blemishes of this 
book, we turn with pleasure to its merits 
and the interesting information on many 
subjects which Mr. Forbes supplies. When 
“the Highland Regiment ” was first formed 
‘‘there was not an officer in the regiment— 
with the exception of the colonel, a Lowlander— 
who was not a pure Highlander. Most were 
men of old family, and possessed of landed 
property for generations back ; others were sons 
or relatives of Highland lairds, cadets of houses 
of good standing. Family and personal pride 
was the most salient characteristic of the officer- 
hood of the regiment, as, indeed, was the case 
for the most part among its non-commissioned 
officers and the rank and file.” 

The Black Watch, like other Highland 
regiments, now contains comparatively few 
genuine Highlanders, and, indeed, not too 
many Lowlanders. In fact, the difficulty 
of keeping its ranks pure was experienced 
by the 42nd at an early period of its ex- 
istence. In 1758 the 2nd Battalion was 
raised :— 

‘‘ Eighteen Irishmen were enlisted at Glasgow 
by two gentlemen anxious to obtain commissions. 
The orders of Lord John Murray, the colonel 
of the regiment, were peremptory that none 
but Highlanders should be accepted. Several 
of the aspirants were O’Donnels, O’Lachlans, 
O’Briens, &e. The ‘O’’ was changed to ‘ Mac, 
and they passed muster for the Highland regi- 
ment as genuine Macdonnels, Maclachlans, and 
Macbriars without being questioned.” 

A reference to p. 11 will show that the 
present handsome but unserviceable feather 
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ponnet of Highland regiments is a com- 
aratively modern invention :— 

‘‘ The head-dress originally was a blue bonnet, 

with a border of white, red, and green, arranged 
in small squares to resemble, as has been be- 
lieved, the ‘fesse chequy’ in the coat of arms 
of the house of Stuart ; and a tuft of feathers, 
or, perhaps from motives of economy, a small 
piece of black bearskin.” 
In connexion with the feather bonnet and 
the red heckle, of which the Black Watch 
are so proud and other Highland regiments 
so jealous, it is interesting to read Mr. 
Forbes’s account of the origin of the dis- 
tinction :—- 

“On January 4th, 1795, the British retired 
upon the village of Gildermalsen, where the 
42nd and several other regiments halted and 
formed up to cover the retreat through the 
village. The French cavalry, however, cut 
through the retreating picquets, and attacking 
the regiments holding Gildermalsen, met with 
a severe repulse. As the French horsemen 
retired they seized two guns which had been 

sted in front of the village and abandoned by 
the picquets, and were dragging them off, when 
the 42nd, under Major Dalrymple, charged with 
great impetuosity, re-took the guns, and brought 
them safely into the village. For their gallantry 
on this occasion the Royal Highlanders were 
rewarded with a distinctive badge —the ‘red 
heckle,’ or vulture plume.” 


The following passage about the uniform of 
the Black Watch in the period 1817-1840 
is worth notice :— 

‘Many changes in the uniform of officers and 
men occurred between 1817 and 1840. In 1817 
the kilt seems to have fallen into disuse, for the 
officers of the 42nd wore sky-blue trousers laced 
with gold, and these with the feather-bonnet ! 
Blue-grey trousers, without the gold stripes, 
were taken into wear about 1823; and in 1829, 
trews of the regimental tartan fringed round the 
bottom and up the outer seams were introduced. 
At this period the officers’ coatees were very 
richly laced, and officers of all ranks wore heavy 
bullion epaulettes. The epaulettes were later 
exchanged for ‘wings,’ which were worn until 
1830, when epaulettes again became regulation 
and the lace on the breast of the coatee was 
done away with. The non-commissioned officers 
and men, however, wore ‘ wings’ until 1855, 
when epaulettes were abolished throughout the 
army. The white undress shell-jacket for the 
men was introduced in 1821, and has been 
worn by the Guards and Highlanders ever since. 
White gaiters, or ‘spats,’came into use in 1826. 
The sergeants of the 42nd wore silver lace up to 
1830, when it was ordered to be discontinued, 
to the great regret of the non-commissioned 
officers.” 

Students of British military history are 
aware that the 73rd Highlanders were 
originally the 2nd Battalion of the 42nd, 
and that in 1881 they were reunited to the 
lst Battalion. Few people, however, know 
thatthe great Duke of Wellington was taught 
the first rudiments of his profession at the 
home depét of the 2nd Battalion of the 42nd, 
which had been given a separate existence 
only a few months before he entered the 
army. 

There was a strong individuality in the 
Royal Highlanders. Their chief charac- 
teristic seems to have been excessive pride. 
There occurred during the eight years 1767- 
1775 only two desertions, the offenders 
i both cases being Irishmen enlisted at 
Glasgow. Corporal punishment was almost 
unknown in the regiment for many years :— 

“So high was their sentiment of honour that 
a8 we have already said, ‘if a soldier was brought 





to the halberts, he was regarded as degraded, 
and little more good was to be expected of him. 
After being publicly disgraced he could no longer 
associate with his comrades; and in several in- 
stances the privates of a company had subscribed 
from their pay to procure the discharge of an 
obnoxious person.’ ” 

Another characteristic was canniness. Mr. 
Forbes tells us :— 

‘* Their messes were managed by the non-com- 

missioned officers, or old soldiers who had charge 
of the barrack-rooms; and those messes were 
so arranged that in each room the men were in 
friendship or intimacy with each other, belonged 
to the same glen or district, or were connected 
by similar kindred tie. Thus each barrack-room 
was a large family circle. After the weekly 
allowances for food and small necessaries had 
been provided, the surplus pay was deposited 
in a stock-purse, each member of the mess 
drawing for it in his turn. The accumulation 
thus acquired soon mounted up, and instead of 
it being hoarded it was lent out by those mili- 
tary economists to the inhabitants, who were 
surprised that soldiers should be saving money. 
At each tri-monthly settlement of accounts with 
their officers they enjoyed themselves very 
heartily, but with a strict observance of pro- 
priety and good humour; and as the members 
of each mess considered themselves in a manner 
answerable for each other’s conduct, they took 
measures with such severity regarding any 
impropriety as to render the interference of 
superior authority quite unnecessary.” 
He might have added that in later days— 
and for all we know to the contrary the 
system still prevails—the discipline was of 
an iron character, and that no non-com- 
missioned officer once reduced was ever 
given a chance of retrieving his position. 
But Mr. Forbes evidently delights rather in 
the archeology of the regiment than in 
its modern history, and has missed many 
chances of enriching his book with descrip- 
tions of deeds done not many years ago. 








Russes et Slaves: tudes Politiques et 
Littéraires. Deuxiéme Série. Par Louis 
Leger. (Hachette & Cie.) 


WE are glad to have in the present volume 
another collection of the miscellaneous 
papers which Prof. Leger publishes from 
time to time on Slavonic subjects. He 
joins the vivacity of a Frenchman to a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects of 
which he treats. The Slavs stand a better 
chance of being really interpreted to the 
world in this way than in learned articles 
buried in German encyclopedias. <A 
Frenchman also is necessarily free from 
racial prejudices. He has no interest in 
minimizing the numbers of the Slavs, or 
depreciating their culture and _ literary 
progress. 

If we look at the range of Prof. Leger we 
see that it is extremely wide; he is ready 
to speak of Russians, Serbs, Bulgarians, 
Bohemians, and Poles. One article is 
devoted to Von Visin, the founder of the 
national Russian comedy in the eighteenth 
century. Although he bore a German name, 
he was Russian to the core, and his ancestors 
had been settled in Russia since the days 
of Ivan the Terrible, when one of them 
was taken prisoner in a battle between 
the Slavs and the Teutonic knights. Von 
Visin’s best comedy is the ‘ Minor’ (‘ Nedo- 
rosl’), a severe satire upon the coarse 
manners of the time. M. Leger then 
glances at the two works by M. Waliszewski 


on the Empress Catherine. We think he 
is almost too favourable in his criticisms, 
for M. Waliszewski appears to us to regale 
his readers too much with anecdotes, many 
of which want verification. The article on 
the Bulgarian patriot Stoianov will be read 
with much interest. It is largely based 
upon his autobiography, which was pub- 
lished at Philippopolis. It is astonish- 
ing how much these men of humble 
origin and imperfect education were able 
to do for their country. Stambulov 
belonged to the same type of men. Others 
who may be mentioned are Rakovski, 
Levski (who fell into the hands of the 
Turks and was hanged), Botyov, and Dobrov- 
ski, of whom a short biography has recently 
appeared in the Bulgarski Pregled (Bulgarian 
Review). Some of the younger generation 
of patriots were able to get an education at 
Robert College, which still flourishes and 
has been of inestimable value to the Bul- 
garian population of Turkey. Here these 
hereditary bondsmen were able to learn 
something about human rights, and some 
of the great authors of the West were 
revealed to them. Abdul Hamid was not 
far wrong when he said that the Bulgarian 
war of freedom was concocted there. Strange 
lives these Aaiduks or brigands led in the 
mountains, resembling those of the Greek 
klephts. One of the strangest of all was 
Rakovski, sometimes author and news- 
paper editor and sometimes brigand chief. 
A short article is consecrated by M. Leger 
to the question of the Bulgarian, Serb, and 
Greek struggle in Macedonia. We are 
glad to see that in this matter he looks 
upon the Serb as an interloper and nothing 
more; of course, the Austrian and the 
Turk will make it their business to foment 
as much as possible these divisions. 

In the account of the Slavonic Chair at the 
Collége de France, of which M. Leger is at 
the present time the occupant, much will be 
new to the ordinary reader. It was founded 
in the time of Louis Philippe, and its first 
holder was the celebrated Mickiewicz, one of 
the greatest names in Slavonicliterature. The 
Polish poet, however, ventured too much into 
the regions of politics to pleasetheauthorities 
at the time. He was an ardent Napoleonist, 
and looked upon Louis Napoleon as the 
eherished Moses who would lead the Poles 
to their country. Besides this, he was in- 
fluenced a great deal by a certain Towianski, 
a religious mystic. We never had the good 
fortune to see the great Polish poet ourselves, 
but have heard from those who knew him 
that he had a strange, dreamy appearance ; 
such, in fact, as Herzen has described in a 
passage in his memoirs. The Government 
grew timid on hearing of the sallies of 
Mickiewicz in the lecture-room, and the 
poor poet was removed from his office, and 
spent his days in great poverty till Prince 
Napoleon procured him the modest post of 
librarian of the library of the Arsenal. He 
died at Constantinople in 1855, whither he 
was sent on a mission to raise a Polish 
legion in the service of Turkey. He was 
succeeded in the Slavonic Chair at the Col- 
lége de France by Alexander Chodzko, who 
had already attained some eminence as an 
Oriental scholar, having published a volume 
of translations of Persian songs. Chodzko 
was also the author of a grammar of the 





Palseo-Slavonic or old ecclesiastical lan- 
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e of the Slavs. The book appeared in 
handsome style at the Imperial press, but 
it was not considered altogether a satis- 
factory production, and those of Schleicher 
and Leskien have generally been preferred. 
Besides these works, Chodzko published 
a translation of some of the songs of the 
Ukraine, and issued a pretty little volume 
of Slavonic folk-songs, of some of which an 
English translation appeared a short time 
ago. Unfortunately, those were the days 
when the solar myth was everywhere 
rampant, and accordingly Chodzko dis- 
figured his book by the introduction of a 
quantity of these fantastic theories. On his 
death a few years ago he was succeeded by 
M. Leger, who has since so worthily filled 
the chair. 

The rest of the volume tells us of the ‘Pan 
Tadeusz’ of Mickiewicz, that strange half- 
epic, half-idyllic poem which is not abso- 
lutely unknown to English readers. It is 
deservedly considered the masterpiece of the 
pe As regards Niemcewicz, we are afraid 

is reputation, once great, is somewhat on 
the decline among his own countrymen. 
Still, his ‘Spiewy Historyczne’ (‘ Historical 
Songs’) did good service in their day by 
firing Polish patriotism. Perhaps the most 
interesting of his writings is his auto- 
biography, in which he describes his pre- 
sence at the battle of Maciejowice, his 
captivity in Russia, and final release by 
order of the Emperor Paul. The last 
article in this very readable volume de- 
scribes how Bohemia struck M. Leger 
on his revisiting it after an absence 
of twenty-one years. The Czechs can 
boast no truer friend, and he dwells with 
delight upon their ancient city, which 
wears such a flourishing appearance. He 
tells of the glory of the Museum, which has 
now been removed to larger and more stately 
buildings. It has long been the ark of 
Bohemian nationality. Nor does he, among 
many other things, fail to pay a tribute 
to the memory of Vojtech Naprstek, the 
enthusiastic patriot, who, after having made 
a fortune in America, returned to his native 
country and devoted it to the education of 
his fellow citizens. 








The National Movement in the Reign of 
Henry 1II. By O. H. Richardson. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Tux youthful school of history now arising 

in America, which is striving to extend its 

studies beyond the limits of the New World, 
is deserving of all encouragement. Its 
recent establishment of an Jistorical Review 
is a proof of the greater interest that his- 
tory now excites; but there is still, we fear, 
much difficulty in inducing Americans to 
devote any real attention to mediwval sub- 
jects. We should like to find ourselves 
able to say that the author of this book— 
a ‘professor of history in Drury College,” 
who has recently, we believe, been sum- 
moned to Yale—was likely to attain dis- 
tinction in this department of research. But 
his choice of a subject is not fortunate; 
only distinction of style or originality of 
conclusion could justify the appearance of 

a new work on so trite an epoch as the 

middle of the thirteenth century; and Mr. 

Richardson’s book has neither. As a de- 

tailed history of the period, it might have 





supplemented Pearson ; but the author ex- 
pressly disclaims attempting ‘‘ an exhaustive 
account of the political history of the reign 
of Henry III.” His standpoint as an 
exponent of the “national movement” 
against alien aggression in Church and 
State is not of sufficient novelty to impart 
any fresh aspect to a narrative based on 
the well-known chroniclers of the struggle 
between Henry and his subjects. As illus- 
trating this, we may cite two parallel pas- 
sages from Dr. Stubbs and Mr. Richard- 


son :— 
Stubbs. 

‘* Fearful of treachery from 
the foreigners, the barons had 
availed themselves of the 
summons to the Welsh war, 
and appeared in full military appearing fully armed.” 
array.” 


eyes carrying off only “Out of their immense 
6,000 marks out of the enor- accumulations they bore with 
mous treasures which they them, by permission, only 
had accumulated.” 6,000 marks.” 
We impute no plagiarism: Mr. Richard- 
son for both passages cites original autho- 
rities ; but it will be seen how much of such 
a work must of necessity be repetition. 
There is no question of fresh authorities; 
indeed, one is somewhat surprised to find 
‘‘Mathew of Westminster” (1603) among 
those cited, while the Camden edition of 
‘*‘ Benedictus Abbas,” not that by Dr. 
Stubbs, is the one used. But the most 
surprising omissions are the studies by 
Mr. Prothero and M. Bémont on Simon de 
Montfort. The author, whose preface is 
dated from Heidelberg, has contented 
himself with Pauli’s work. If there is a 
use for Mr. Richardson’s book, it will not 
be that which he claims; as a compilation 
from the chroniclers, more detailed than any 
we possess, it may occasionally prove of 
service. His version, however, must be 
cautiously accepted, if we may judge by 
his rendering of Matthew Paris’s description 
of how Henry III. realized that London was 
a puteus inexhaustus :— 


Richardson, 
‘Fearing the intrigues of 
the aliens, they availed them- 
selves of the summons to the 
Welsh war as a pretext for 


‘* These loutish Londoners are rich, and call 
themselves ‘barons’ to the point of nausea; 
that city is an exhausted [sic] well of wealth.” 


An ancient error is repeated in the state- 
ment that ‘‘John found himself compelled 
to sign the [sc] Magna Charta”; and the 
reference given to ‘Select Charters’ for 
“the anti-feudal law of the Gemot of Salis- 
bury plain,” although it may be traced to 
Mr. Freeman’s dreams, has no sanction 
from Dr. Stubbs. To speak of the Arch- 
bishop of Messina and the Bishop of Here- 
ford as ‘‘ Messina” and “‘ Hereford”’ is not 
merely inaccurate, but, in the latter case, 
misleading. Itis surely German to say that, 
according to the Statute of Marlborough, 
‘the Great Charter shall be observed in all 
his [sic] articles”; but ‘the cap-sheaf of 
his folly” and “a military boxer [sic] 
Boniface”’ (Archbishop of Canterbury !) may 
be American. We know not to which lan- 
guage to assign the assertion as to London 
that John, early in his reign, “‘ sought to 
beautify it”; but one cannot doubt that this 
alludes to the words ‘‘ propter emendationem 
ejusdem civitatis,” by which John in his 
charter (1199) refers to his restoration to 
the Londoners of the administrative privi- 
leges granted by Henry I. Lastly, we 
cannot think that the standpoint of a 
modern democrat is suitable for the 
appreciation of a character so intensely 
medizeval as Simon de Montfort. He 





doubtless believed that he fought for 
righteousness ; but can he really have had 
“the light of a dawning faith” that the 
voice of the odd man is “ indeed the voice 
of God’? 








The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as illustrated 
by the Monuments: a Protest against the 
Modern School of Old Testament Criticism, 
By Dr. Fritz Hommel. Translated by 
E. McClure, M.A., and L. Crosslé, 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knoy. 
ledge.) 

Pror. Hommer is known as one of the 
most eminent of Semitic scholars, and 
particularly as one of the few who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
study of the Himyaritic and Minean 
inscriptions. Being also a leading authority 
on the cuneiform inscriptions, he might 
be expected to possess the qualifications 
necessary for elucidating difficulties and 
obscurities in the literature of the Old Tes. 
tament. Unfortunately, however, his chief 
aim in the present volume seems to be to 
make a fierce and almost personal attack on 
Wellhausen, whose theory concerning the 
Priestly Code he wishes to overthrow per 
fas et nefas. It is, however, remarkable that 
he is to a considerable extent a higher critic 
himself, in so far as he admits that the 
Pentateuch is derived from older docu- 
ments, and till quite recently he agreed 
even with Wellhausen’s dates for the 
sources J, E, and P (see Neue kirchliche 
Zeitung, 1890, pp. 62-6). Such a change 
within a few years detracts not a little from 
the confidence that might otherwise be felt 
in Prof. Hommel’s judgments. His aim is 
very clearly stated at the outset as being to 
show that the 
‘‘traditions concerning the early history of 
Israel, especially those preserved in the s0- 
called Priestly Code (which is notoriously 
regarded by the Wellhausen school as a post- 
exilic forgery), contain a whole host of records, 
the antiquity and genuineness of which are 
vouched for by external evidence.” 

This is the subject of the first chapter. 
Then follows the early history of Palestine, 
in which the Tel el-Amarna tablets play a 
large part; perhaps too large in an argu- 
ment for the early date of documents 
composing the Pentateuch, since in these 
letters the Israelites are not even mentioned. 
Next follows a chapter headed ‘‘ The Arabs 
in Babylonia before and in the Time of 
Abraham.” Here Prof. Sayce’s view 18 
adopted, that ‘“‘the name of Khammurabi 
himself, like those of the rest of the dynasty 
of which he was a member, is not Baby- 
lonian but South Arabian,” besides a 
large number of names of less important 
persons. We are thus introduced to the 
view, rather startling for an orthodox writer, 
that Abraham, too, was an Arab; and the 
double form of his name, 0738 and D773": 
in a later chapter (the explanation given 10 
Gen. xvii. 5 being discarded as an “ inter- 
polation,” p. 277), is explained from the 
use of the Mineean script, in which a medial 
is used asa mere letter of prolongation, 
like the 8 of O87 in the Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions. The analogy stands isolated, and yet 
it is used as a chief argument for the con- 
clusion that Abraham spoke Arabic. 
this explanation is to be accepted, why 


not even apply it to the enigmatical name 
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yx (Aaron), which would then mean the 
ark (18)? If Abraham must be an 
Arab, we should have preferred to point 
to Hagar and Ishmael, who were un- 
doubtedly Arabs, and to Esau, whose 
name (1’Y) has a distinctly Arabic form. 
In chap. v. Dr. Hommel deals with ‘‘ one of 
the most remarkable” passages of the Old 
Testament, viz., a contemporary document 
inserted in the Pentateuch (Gen. xiv.) 
relating to Abraham and Khammurabi. 
The proof that this document is contem- 
porary consists of a series of most specula- 
tive and precarious hypotheses ; the text of 
Gen. xiv. is arbitrarily altered for the pur- 
ose of making its statements about Mel- 
chizedek conform with those of the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets about ‘Abd-khiba; and 
the evidence of the Babylonian dynastic 
tablets, according to which (as all other 
leading Assyriologists agree) Khammurabi 
reigned circa 2200-2300 Bc., is explained 
away for the purpose of harmonizing it with 
the chronology of Genesis, which will not 
allow of an earlier date for Abraham than 
circa 1900 B.c. These are the methods by 
which the monuments are made to ‘con- 
firm” the Biblical narrative ! 

In chap. vi. we find that Jacob has all at 
once become an Aramzean, and the language 
of the Arameeans, the reader is told, ‘‘ was, 
undoubtedly, in Jacob’s time, merely a 
dialect of Arabic.” Among the many sub- 
jects touched upon in the succeeding chap- 
ters may be mentioned the discussion of the 
Canaanite language and religion as they 
were in 1400 3.c., where the instances 
adduced seem arbitrary and are certainly 
unconvincing : the Minzeans and the land 
of Shir. It is surprising that Prof. 
Hommel, who identifies Shir and Ashiir, 
does not go one step further and derive the 
Ashurith script (in which the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were written according to the Talmud) 
from the Minsean, which undoubtedly bears 
some resemblance to the Hebrew square 
character. After all, he does make the 
Hebrews “prior to their adoption of the 
Canaanite language, that is, while they still 
spoke a pure Arabic dialect,” employ a 
Minwan script. It is evident that so many 
strange views cannot be supported without 
a certain amount of manipulation, if not 
misrepresentation, of the facts. To take a 
typical instance, in a foot-note on p. 276, man 
hi, the derivation proposed for the word 
manna in Exod. xvi.15,is given as an example 
of the Arabic spoken by the Israelites in 
the wilderness. But since man in Arabic 
admittedly means who and not what, why 
call it Arabic at all? and why omit to in- 
form the reader (as he surely ought to be 
informed) that man does mean what in (late) 
Aramaic dialects? Dr. Hommel, it is evi- 
dent, is readily carried away by his own in- 
genuity, and must not be blindly followed in 
us conclusions, which are frequently based on 
single words, and those obscure or irregular. 
We believe that Prof. Wellhausen and his 
adherents will survive the shock of Dr. 

ommel’s attack, and will hardly be 
Seriously disturbed even by his discovery (!) 
that Deut. xxviii. 68 was known to Hosea 
—for in the same way anything might 

proved. Of course, part of the 
odium theologicum so plentifully poured on 
Wellhausen falls on his followers, and 


hence we find Mr. G. Buchanan Gray’s ! 





recent book on Hebrew proper names 
stigmatized as indicating a distinctly ‘“ retro- 
grade” movement; while Nestle’s work on 
the same subject might, according to Dr. 
Hommel, “have found acceptance, as a 
solution of the Pentateuch problem.” In 
point of fact the orthodox critic is more 
revolutionary than the revolutionary Well- 
hausen. Dr. Hommel is fond of censuring 
critics for their superabundant ‘ Phantasie”; 
he seems to forget that this is a gift which 
he himself also possesses in no ordinary 
measure. Indeed, so completely does it 
dominate him that ke is entirely unable to 
distinguish between facts and imaginative 
hypotheses. In his work hypothesis follows 
hypothesis, constructed often upon the 
slenderest possible foundation, but pro- 
pounded with the utmost assurance as effec- 
tually demolishing some opinion of the 
‘“‘higher critics.” But if the critics are to 
be overthrown with weapons borrowed from 
the armoury of archeology, it must be by 
means of some more formidable than Prof. 
Hommel and his friends have as yet suc- 
ceeded in forging. 

A word in conclusion on another matter 
for which the author is not responsible, 
viz., theslovenly and untrustworthy character 
of the translation. We have compared it 
with the German original, and regret to be 
obliged to point out that, like the translation 
of Maspero (see Atheneum for April 24th, 
1897), though not, it is true, to the same 
extent, it has in some places been coloured 
by the translators, apparently for the pur- 
pose of heightening the terms of disparage- 
ment applied by the author to “higher 
critics.’ Thus ‘‘cobweb” on p. xii, 
‘“‘fancied”’ on p. 13, last line, ‘had igno- 
miniously to withdraw their false conclu- 
sions” on p. 200, have nothing corresponding 
to them in the German; p. 18, “ geistreiche 
und bestechende Beweisfiihrung”’ is ren- 
dered ‘ingenious but misleading argu- 
ments”; p. 202, ‘‘ Unmiglichkeit ” is twice 
rendered ‘‘ absurdity ”; p. 309, ‘‘ unter dem 
Banne Wellhausens mich befindend 
sprach”’ is rendered ‘‘brought myself under 
the displeasure of Wellhausen by speaking.”’ 
Whatever be the reason of theseinaccuracies, 
surely the S.P.C.K. should take the trouble 
to see that an author’s work is adequately 
represented by the translations which it 
issues. 








Bibliographie d’ Aristote. Par Moise Schwab. 
Mémoire couronné par I’ Institut de France. 
(Paris, Welter.) 

Tuts book appears no doubt under a certain 

disadvantage, since instead of being printed 


in the ordinary way it is issued in the form | 


of a process reproduction of a manuscript 
copy. As a collection of the titles of some 
three thousand books more or less bearing 
on Aristotle the work must have taken a 
good deal of time and labour, and M. Schwab 
deserves credit for the industry that this 
implies, as also for the good intentions 
shown in this attempt to supply a real 
want among scholars and bibliographers. 
Here our praise of him and his book must 
end; a more sorry specimen of bibliography 
is hardly to be found in print, except pos- 
sibly in some inferior booksellers’ cata- 
logues. It may perhaps serve a useful 
purpose, as a warning, if any one is led 


| 








in a moment of temptation to take up the 
bibliography of a highly technical subject 
without the needful training and technical 
acquirements. To collect and order the 
Aristotelian literature of four centuries is 
a matter that to any man of ordinary 
sense would seem to require a considerable 
familiarity with the actual writings of 
Aristotle, and a respectable knowledge not 
only of Greek and Latin, but also of literary 
history. It is obvious also that on the purely 
bibliographical side the utmost care and 
the strictest method would be demanded 
to keep the materials in line and prevent 
confusion. M. Schwab is, to say the least, 
not at home in any department of his self- 
chosen subject. His deficiencies, in fact, 
are so glaring that one is simply at a loss 
to imagine how a book of this stamp can 
ever have passed muster and been approved 
by the Institut de France. 

Though M. Schwab is sparing of refer- 
ences to his authorities, his work is never- 
theless from first to last a mere piece of 
compilation; there is hardly a trace of 
original investigation in libraries in any 
part of it. He might just as well have 
lived a hundred miles away from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and the Mazarine 
for any use that he has made of their 
splendid resources. If there is anything 
that one ought to find in a bibliography 
issued in Paris and under such auspices, 
it is surely a fair approach to completeness 
in the record of what the French press did 
for the study of Aristotle in the golden age 
of French learning—the sixteenth century. 
M. Schwab treats the French books of this 
period with scant courtesy, many of them 
being misdescribed or misdated, and some 
of them ignored altogether. He supposes 
Sepulveda’s ‘ Politics’ to be an edition of 
the Greek text; he knows nothing of books 
like Vicomercatus on the ‘ Metaphysics’ 
and ‘De Anima,’ or of Forestus on the 
‘Ethics’; he is unaware that Taleus on 
the ‘Ethics’ originally appeared in Paris 
in 1550, the Basle edition of 1583 being a 
mere reprint; he repeats Hoffmann’s myth 
of a Greeco-Latin ‘ Ethics’ supposed to have 
been published by Turnebus at Basle in 
1536, whereas the book was first issued 
in Paris in 1555, All this is bad enough 
in a bibliography of such pretensions; but 
we must not be surprised at anything in 
one who can mix up the two Scaligers, and 
attribute to Joseph Scaliger more than one 
of the writings of the German scholar Jacob 
Schegk. Names are clearly of very minor 
importance with M. Schwab. He talks, 
for instance, of ‘“‘ Aphrodisius,”’ ‘‘ Hermea,”’ 
and ‘‘Censoris’? (meaning Censorinus!) ; 
turns Quintianus into “ Quintilianus,” and 
Yabarella into ‘‘ Zarabella”; and by a 
process of clipping transforms Cantacazenus 
into **Cantacuz,” Gallutius (7.e, Galluzzi) 
into ‘‘Gallut,” and Leonicus Thomeeus into 
‘‘Léon Thomas”! Our own countrymen fare 
no better. Beloe’s ‘ Anecdotes’ are referred 
to as ‘ Bele Anecdota,’ and a certain Gilbert 
Crab (one of the earliest of the Scots abroad) 
figures more than once as “ Gilbert Crab- 
scot.’ The index teems with such atrocities, 
besides affording a fine opening for the 
usual blunders of incompetent index-makers. 
Thus it distinguishes between Victorius and 
Vettori, and fails to distinguish between 
Pacius and Paccius; indeed, it carries con- 
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fusion so far as to identify the late H. W. 
Chandler with a Chandler who published 
a book in 1760, and the late Dr. Donaldson 
with another Donaldson who was living in 
1610. As for the actual titles in this biblio- 
graphy, it is sufficient to remark that they 
are, through errors of transcription, turned 
into simple nonsense in many cases, and 
that the factitious forms in which those 
of the older books so often appear make 
the work as a record of them almost useless 
for modern bibliographical purposes. 

We have perhaps said enough to indicate 
the value and quality of this newest specimen 
of learned bibliography. A word, however, 
must be said as to M. Schwab’s classifica- 
tion of his materials—a most important 
matter in a work of this description. He 
has undertaken to classify his various items 
under heads, so as to distinguish between 
texts, texts with translations, and trans- 
lations alone, and also to arrange the com- 
mentaries and other illustrative works under 
the Aristotelian writings to which they are 
supposed to relate. That this can be done 
with a reasonable measure of success is 
proved by the British Museum Catalogue 
of Aristotelia; but the result is not quite 
so satisfactory when the work falls into 
inferior hands — more especially if the 
classifier, instead of having the actual 
book before him, is content to guess at its 
subject from the title. We have seen a 
bibliography—we hasten to add that it was 
‘‘made in Germany”—which put ‘ Under 
the Microscope’ in the section on “‘ Micro- 
scopy,” and ‘Sense ani Sensibility’ under 
‘** Psychology.” M. Schwab’s classifications 
constantly remind us of this. Just like his 
German brother, he is too often misled by 
mere verbal association into stowing away 
books in the most inappropriate places. 
There are, however, many cases in which 
his classifications are so absurdly wrong 
and inexplicable that one is driven to the 
supposition that the wind must have from 
time to time made havoc with his slips. It 
is only on some such theory that we can 
explain the placing of Dr. Webb’s article 
‘The True Aristotle’ under ‘‘ Biography,” 
that of Eucken’s ‘ Aristoteles’ Urtheil iiber 
die Menschen’ under the ‘ De Generatione 
Animaliun,’ or that of the ‘Lai d’Aristote’ 
(the quaint medieval story of the philo- 
sopher’s frailty) under the‘ Ethics.’ Blunders 
of this description may be noted by the score 
in these pages. Even in the simpler work 
of distinguishing between Greek texts and 
translations M. Schwab’s ill luck follows 
him all along the line—with quite modern 
as well as with the older and less accessible 
books. He treats both Mr. Newman’s 
‘ Politics’ and Grant’s ‘ Ethics’ as trans- 
lations, and actually describes Grant in 
so many words as ‘‘le traducteur.” We 
sincerely hope that his next work will have 
nothing to do with either Aristotle or 
bibliography. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Christian. By Hall Caine. 


mann.) 


‘ Tue CuristiAn,’ launched on a sea of bold 
advertisement, has, as a natural consequence, 
met with contrary winds — adverse and 
favourable judgments of an exaggerated 
sort. Extravagant praise, blame, and ridi- 


(Heine- 





cule have all been meted out. To take the 
book too seriously or, on the other hand, 
too hilariously, is an equal sin against pro- 
portion. To speak frankly, we have little 
liking for work of the type of ‘The Chris- 
tian’; the manner and method are both dis- 
pleasing. But there is room for a via media, 
for an opinion lying somewhere between the 
extremes. In spite of all the heralding, 
interviewing, and so forth, ‘ The Christian’ 
is in no sense ‘‘colossal,” ‘ astounding,” 
‘‘ stupendous ’’; there is nothing superlative 
about it but its length. In its nature and 
essence it is far from being a monumental 
undertaking, for it is not conspicuous for 
any dominant quality; and that it is 
laid on lines perilously alluring to lovers 
of the primrose path of parody is but too 
evident. Yet in spite of manifest crudities 
of thought and expression, one cannot fail 
to recognize vigour and tenacity of purpose. 
The actual writing is as poor as anything 
to be found in the circulating library. But 
there is nimbleness and intelligence in the 
author’s way of hurrying his readers from 
sport to sport, or from horror to horror, 
before they have time to get tired. The 
joints of the machinery are not always well 
oiled, there is some creaking and groaning, 
but the scene-shifter does his work some- 
how. The sights and sounds, the grue- 
some shows and strange diversions of 
what Mr. Caine and others love to call 
‘‘the modern Babylon,” are all evolved 
with more or less effect. The atmosphere 
of Downing Street and “le hig’ life” 
generally leave something to be desired. 
Drake and particularly Lord Robert Ure 
will not do. Much in their manners, 
customs, and speech is in a ludicrously 
wrong key. As for Mrs. Callender, the 
Scotch ‘‘ body,” she ought not to be so 
much as mentioned. Her maudlin senti- 
mentality is a false note from start to finish, 
and she is hopelessly unreal yet exasperat- 
ing. No Scotchwoman ever so expressed 
herself in this world or in any other. 
Amongst other things are included scenes 
in hospitals, views of the ’alls, foreign clubs 
in Soho, an Anglican brotherhood, a bur- 
lesque theatre, dens of thieves, and epi- 
sodes in a baby-farmer’s career. There is 
often an attempt to suggest real persons. 
An admirable sketch of a service at Holy 
Trinity, Sloane Street, leads the reader’s 
suspicions in one direction; a personal 
description of Lord Norton, who happens to 
be the father of that clever young cleric 
Mr. James Adderley, leads them in another; 
while later on the hero recalls to us now 
Father Jay and now Father Ignatius—all of 
them by obvious, but inconsistent touches. 
The thread of story uniting these hetero- 
geneous elements in a somewhat artificial and 
improbable fashion need not be traced. The 
descriptive portions are for the most part 
violent in colour. Indeed, the whole drama 
and those who take partin it are over-strained, 
over-acted, over-emphasized. Externals are, 
it is true, carefully noted and preserved, but 
the inward nature and significance which 
make the real importance of movements and 
phases are not successfullysuggested. There 
is disappointingly little trace of real subtlety 
of vision or imagination. One suspects Mr. 


Caine, however, of certain vague ‘‘inten- 
tions’ and ultimate ends with regard to the 
alliance of Church and State, Christianity, 








and a few other trifles. There is no doubt 
that they will bear the extra strain put on 
them by Mr. Caine. Of the principals— 
John Storm and Glory Quayle—what shall 
be said? John, ‘‘the troublesome priest,” ig 
never for a moment vitally interesting. In 
vain does his author galvanize him intog 
semblance of the sound and fury of life; 
he only succeeds in being importunately 
fatiguing. He is always overwrought, 
always agonizing, and nearly always in- 
competent and foolish. He begins as a High 
Churchman of the newest type, but heends by 
being perilously near the Ranter, and must 
as a whole be described, in words applied 
to himself by a Liberal politician once in 
office, and now no longer in the House of 
Commons, as ‘a somewhat Broad, Evan- 
gelical, High Churchman.’’ Glory is better 
maintained, is more of an individual. Mr. 
Caine (unwittingly of course) tries to make 
her distasteful to his readers, but strangely 
enough she has several pleasing traits and 
some decidedly feminine yet fine cha- 
racteristics. The worst thing about her is 
her ingrained habit of letter-writing. She 
even keeps up her reprehensible chatter 
during her death -bed alliance with John 
Storm, who has at length been done to 
death by a band of cockney barbarians. 





A Flirtation with Truth. 
(Macqueen.) 


Practice has done a great deal for the 
author of ‘A Flirtation with Truth.’ This is 
a very smartly written novel. It shows that 
the writer is well versed in the craftsman- 
ship of writing a readable story. That 
goes a long way towards making the book 
acceptable. There are no dreary passages 
of retrospect, no explanations of things that 
do not need to be explained, and no merely 
aimless conversations. But the author suc- 
ceeds also in sketching some good portraits. 
The plot is not wholly satisfactory. Told in 
outline it would be commonplace, but the 
workmanship with which it is presented is 
excellent. 


By Curtis Yorke. 


Good Mrs. Hypocrite. 
son & Co.) 


WE have recently had to praise certain books 
by this prolific writer which appeared to us 
to mark an advance upon her usual achieve- 
ment. The disappointment experienced in 
the present work is proportionately great. 
Religious hypocrisy is a vice so unremunera- 
tive in the present day that it is difficult to 
find in educated circles even north of the 
Tweed, and a polemic against such false 
professors as Miss Catherine Macpherson is 
a complete anachronism. But at any date 
it would be erroneous to attribute an excess 
of Puritanism to the landed gentry of Scot- 
land. Rita is quite wrong in placing her 
heroine, or shocking — in that class. 
Nor at any time would a Scottish lady ex- 
press herself in the dialect supposed to be 
idiomatic by the author. Apart from these 
errors there is something repulsive in the 
motive of a book which is confined to the 
representation of a vulgar and self-seeking 
woman, whose personal appearance is the 
index of a sordid mind, and whose actions 
and aims are confined to the meanest 
domestic tyranny. Miss Macphersons 
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quarrels with her servants, her dram-drink- 
ing, and her amorous designs form as dull 
and disagreeable a narrative as we remem- 
ber to have had occasion to read. 


By Stroke of Sword. By Andrew Balfour. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Tuts book is rather difficult to classify. If 
intended “‘ for the young,” the profusion of 
invention whereby the hero, Jeremy Cle- 
hane, is subjected to countless combats 
and adventures may be held to justify the 
author; if for children of a larger growth, 
the story is too wild and inconsequent to 
be artistic. The love episode, though its 
secondary interest is no drawback to a story 
of adventure, might have been handled a 
little more probably; for Clephane runs 
away from his lady-love with unnatural 
testiness. Again, the local colour is quite 
inconsistent. In spite of the trick of a 
formal introduction, ‘‘ given under my hand 
at Crookness,’’ &c., supposed to be in the 
manner of the sixteenth century, and of 
some adventures of which the scenes are 
laid in Edinburgh or on the coast of Fife, 
there is a very Brummagem air about these 
antiquarian accessories. The writer seems 
to think that ‘‘dominie of the parish” is a 
legal designation, and makes his hero, a 
Scotsman (temp. James VI.), invoke the 
municipal police of Edinburgh in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘In the name of Queen Bess [!] 
I charge you to arrest these men on a plea 
of high treason to the realm and the good 
estate of the Church.” We have grave 
doubts as to hedgerows in Fife in the same 
century, and little faith in the amicable 
service of Scotch sailors with English 
adventurers on the Spanish main. Nor 
is the author altogether successful in his 
style. Eschewing Scotch, for which in the 
arcumstances we are grateful, he tells his 
stories of the sea and land in a strain of 
Elizabethan English, occasionally happy, 
but ever and anon breaking down into 
modern vernacular. The task is too much 
for him, as, indeed, it is given to few or 
none to maintain the archaic successfully. 
But for hairbreadth ’scapes and bloody 
combats commend us to Jeremy Clephane ; 
and some of the horrors, as the sinking in 
the Lake of Pitch and the crushing of living 
victims in a machine shaped to represent 
Our Lady the Virgin, are curiously fancied. 


One Heart One Way. By W. Raisbeck 
Sharer. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
A LoosELy jointed story of modern life in a 
manufacturing town is apt to be gloomy, 
and there is little in ‘One Heart One Way’ 
but unrelieved gloom until the last chapter. 
An effort is made to place the heroine in 
the difficult position of keeping her promise 
to adying person, and of suppressing in- 
formation that will set her imprisoned lover 
at liberty. The story is apparently de- 
signed to lead up to this situation, and it is 
characteristic of the writer that in these 
circumstances the heroine should thus ex- 
press herself: ‘‘Oh, why,’ said Mina, 
wringing her hands, ‘ why are things made 
80 hard for me? Was ever a poor girl 
tried as Iam? I have lost my father, and 
Tam bound so that I cannot raise a finger 
tosave the man I love.’” Now this is not 
making the most of the situation; but it 
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seems to be the best that the reader will 
find in the book. The death of the villain 
is intended to be very gruesome, but it 
hardly meets with adequate literary treat- 
ment. The best characters in the book are 
but hazily sketched; and the reader looks 
in vain for some feature in which he can 
take pleasure. 


DL Accusateur. Par Jules Claretie. (Paris, 
Charpentier. ) 

In his new novel our distinguished con- 
tributor breaks what for him is fresh ground. 
‘L’Accusateur’ is what is commonly styled 
a police or detective novel, and is mainly 
filled with the examinations of the witnesses 
in a murder case before the Juge d’ Instruction. 
The habit of M. Claretie to discover excel- 
lent people in odd situations is in this work 
exemplified by the portrait of a benevolent 
agent de la streté. We should guess that it 
is from life, and represents one of M. Clare- 
tie’s neighbours in that Boulevard de Clichy 
which adjoins his street. 








BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 

The Kindergarten System. Translated and 
adapted from the Work of Alexander Bruno 
Hanschmann by Fanny Franks. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.)—A study of Froebel’s life sup- 
plies the best interpretation of the kindergarten 
system, and Mrs. Franks has rightly given usa 
fairly full biography of the great educational 
enthusiast, who was to a large extent inspired 
by Pestalozzi and developed the views and 
methods of the earlier teacher. Friedrich 
Froebel’s boyhood in his father’s parsonage in 
Thuringia was by no means a happy period ; 
his youth and early manhood were clouded by 
care and anxiety, and his education was carried 
out under difficulties of various kinds. But the 
difficulties of Froebel’s early career brought 
home to him the defects of instruction and 
education as he found them, and led him to seek 
and perfect a better system. In his earlier 
years love of nature was his striking cha- 
racteristic, but with increasing age and expe- 
rience his interest became concentrated in 
humanity, and in the endeavour to exhibit the 
harmony between man and his surroundings, 
His reading was comprehensive, perhaps de- 
sultory, but his proficiency in many subjects of 
study, especially in the natural sciences, was an 
excellent training for his life’s work. Agri- 
culture in its widest sense attracted him first ; 
then mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, and 
mineralogy arrested his attention ; and at Gét- 
tingen he ‘‘ plunged undismayed” into the 
study of languages and philology. Accident 
made him a practical educator, and his success 
in teaching and training pupils caused 
him to recognize in education his true 
vocation. The main feature of Pestalozzi’s 
methods was ‘‘ Anschauung.” This was sup- 
plemented in Froebel’s hands by ‘‘ Darstellung,” 
and the kindergarten system (the name being a 
comparatively late invention) resulted from a 
happy combination of the two. These two re- 
markable men, Pestalozzi and Froebel, were alike 
in their enthusiasm, their singleness of purpose, 
and their sympathy with children. Froebel 
perceived more clearly than his contemporaries 
the value of early home training, and for this 
was anxious to perfect the education of women, 
who control either in the home or the school the 
years of infancy and childhood. The activity of 
Friedrich Froebel was wonderful. He initiated 
and established the kindergarten system ; he 
founded training institutions for kindergarten 
teachers, both men and women; and in the later 
years of his life he roused general interest in the 
educational training of women, of whom Mrs. 
Franks calls him ‘‘ the apostle.” His personal 
influence over old and young was marvellous, 








and he was unusually fortunate in attaching to 
himself faithful and enthusiastic followers, who 
remained true to him through good and ill 
fortune. Mrs. Franks has written a clear and 
interesting account of the salient features and 
main characteristics of his private and public 
life, and in so doing has also furnished a useful 
and judicious interpretation of his work as a 
great educator. 

Kindergarten Principles and Practice. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith.—Froebel’s Occupations. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. (Gay & 
Bird.)—The ladies to whom we owe these two 
volumes have, we imagine, collaborated in the 
writing of each of them. And if the authorship 
is the same in both cases, the difference in value 
to the educationist, if not to the student of cha- 
racter, between the two works is curious. The 
practical value of the ‘ Principles and Practice’ 
is a minimum, while that of the ‘ Occupations’ 
is really considerable. Froebel was in his own 
department of intellectual activity a leader 
and a man of impressive personality ; but it 
is difficult to understand why most of his 
admirers and followers do not—apparently can- 
not—discuss his life and teaching in simple, 
clear, intelligible language, without hysterics or 
rhapsody. At any rate, the authors renounce 
sobriety of thought and language in treating of 
Froebelian ‘ Principles and Practice,’ and print 
paragraph after paragraph of quotations from 
other writers whose exaggeration is more marked 
even than their own, and the result is a mass 
of confused and involved statements which dis- 
figure and disguise the simple, useful teaching 
of Froebel himself. Froebel’s writings are not 
characterized by great lucidity ; but the aim of 
the writers of the first of the two treatises which 
we are now considering appears to be to outdo 
their great teacher in obscurity of expression. 
Many pages seem to contain little or no definite 
meaning of any kind, and from time to time we 
find a statement which is so far bewildering to 
the average mind that we wonder how the 
writers have succeeded in constructing Eng- 
lish sentences that are devoid of appreciable 
significance. And sometimes—but we will give 
an instance. In treating of the awakening of a 
child’s soul-life, these ladies tell us that ‘‘ this 
spiritual] training should begin with the birth of 
the child (yes! and long before).” Now this 
statement is either sheer nonsense, or it ex- 
presses the baldest of physiological platitudes, 
and in either case its infliction on readers was 
unnecessary. We have read the book from 
cover to cover, and have found in it so much 
mere empty rhetoric that we cannot recommend 
any student of the principles underlying educa- 
tion to follow our example and read it too.—The 
second of the two works under consideration is, 
happily, of quite different quality. That the 
two have been written by the same two ladies 
is surprising. This volume is devoted to 
Froebel’s gifts and occupations themselves, and 
not to the principles on which their use is 
based. Excepting a few pages of rhapsody, 
which may be passed over, the whole book is 
full of practical judicious suggestions for the 
physical, mental, and moral training of young 
scholars in the kindergarten. The writers 
speak with the experience of teachers, and, we 
feel convinced, of successful ones, and their 
remarks are characterized by the common sense 
which is the natural accompaniment of practical 
skill in the class-room. They sometimes make 
misleading statements when they advance into 
subjects beyond the real scope of any reasonable 
kindergarten ; e.g., it is quite clear that they are 
unacquainted with elementary crystallography, 
and the tenor of the paragraphs in which 
this science is treated raises the suspicion that 
Froebel himself knew little about it. These 
errors in scientific information are no serious 
blemish, because the volume is not a text-book 
of science, but a manual of method; and as 
such it will receive a place on the bookshelves 
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of those interested in education, and be read 
with considerable profit by students qualifying 


themselves for the profession of infants’ 
teachers. 
Heller's Annotated Edition of the Code. 


(Bemrose & Sons.)—Dr. Heller has published 
a useful handbook to the Code of Regulations 
for 1897-98, containing, in addition to the Code 
itself, the ‘Revised Instructions to H.M. In- 
spectors,’ several recently issued official circulars, 
a chapter devoted to points of educational law, 
and much other information concerning public 
elementary education. This edition has been 
compiled with care, its contents seem compre- 
heusive and commendably accurate, and it is 
fully indexed. The ‘‘Synopsis of Chief Altera- 
tions in the Code of 1897 ” is a valuable feature 
of the edition; it is placed immediately after 
the index, and fills about two pages. We re- 
commend all managers and teachers of public 
elementary schools to read it carefully at the 
beginning of their respective school years. 

There is much that is interesting in Mr. 
W. H. Woodward’s monograph on Vittorino 
da Feltre and other Humanist Educators (Cam- 
bridge, University Press). Many readers may 
remember the clever sketch of the great school- 
master of the Italian Renaissance given by Mr. 
Addington Symonds in his work on the Quattro- 
cento, and they will be glad of the additional 
details supplied by this volume. Mr. Wood- 
ward has made a mistake in thrusting into the 
centre of his book his translation of four educa- 
tional treatises of the Renaissance. He had 
better have placed them at the end. 

Stanley’s ‘Life of Arnold’ has no doubt 
ceased to be copyright, but to take and reprint 
that part of it which refers to Arnold asa teacher, 
and also sundry of his school sermons and edu- 
cational essays, is a mode of manufacturing a 
book that would hardly have been expected to 
commend itself to a great University. Yet this 
is the manner in which Arnold of Rugby: his 
School Life and Contributions to Education has 
been put together by Mr. J. J. Findlay. This 
valuable work is published by the Cambridge 
Press, and is ushered in by an introduction by 
the Bishop of Hereford! Mr. Findlay has taken 
so little trouble that only in one instance appa- 
rently has he in a foot-note indicated the changes 
time has brought about since Stanley wrote. For 
instance, for all he indicates to the contrary, the 
reader might suppose thatthe late Bishop Moberly 
was still Head Master of Winchester. 








RECENT VERSE. 

A Love of classic lore and something of the 
classic form distinguish Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
from the crowd of minor poets. The rhythmic 
music of his verse, the variety of his metres, his 
skilful management of these, and the frequent 
appositeness and charm of his imagery atone 
almost for occasional poverty of theme. If, 
indeed, a cultured style and melodious versifica- 
tion were all that were needed to establish 
proof of the possession of the poetic faculty, 
few would dispute Mr. Hewlett’s claim to the 
proud title of poet. But the right Promethean 
tire reveals itself in other ways, and for these 
we look in vain in Songs and Meditations 
(Constable & Co.). Mr. Hewlett, polished and 
elegant as he is at his best, is at his best, so far, 
only what Ben Jonson termed a ‘‘ verser.” But 
he has written some stirring »atriotic songs, 
and as in these days there is great need for 
those who will fitly sing the glory of our country, 
praise is due to him. Moreover, there is lyric 
grace and delicacy of manner in nearly all his 
work. Yet the recognition of these merits but 
adds poignancy to our regret that he should 
be so barbarous as to rhyme ‘‘ Barbara” and 
“*her,” and—horrescimus referentes—‘ Africa” 
and ‘‘ war.” It may be admitted without hesita- 
tion that ‘‘ Africore,” being a more sonorous 
form than the existing one, is better suited for 
a battle song, but even this consideration will 





not justify its adoption. The following verses 
are a pleasing example of Mr. Hewlett’s work : 


EROS NARCISSUS. 
1f I should force the sentries of her lips, 
What should it profit me to shock her soul ? 
Or see young Faith in pitiful eclipse, 
Or watch her don Abasement’s leaden stole ? 
If I should bid her tell me all her love, 
Bare all the rosy secret of her heart; 
What gain to see her spoil herself thereof ? 
For her what gain to see her life depart ? 
Her lovely mystery is ber loveliness, 
And her sweet reticence her seal of price ; 
For what she loveth darkly that she is— 
Priestess, communicant, and sacrifice. 
In ber own mould she fashions Love, and he 
Scarce knows himself, vested so tenderly. 


Mr. C. J. Shearer in London, and other 
Poems (Stock), is patriotic—as patriotic, indeed, 
as he is productive—and he at times can 
write vigorous verse, always fluent, and with 
now and again a pleasant musical lilt. Like 
Mr. Hewlett, he knows and observes the rules 
of prosody, for there is but one false quantity in 
all his poems, and that occurs when, essaying to 
rhyme ‘“‘salutant” with ‘‘chant,” he makes 
the penultimate short, which, of course, merely 
shows that Latin is a dead language to Mr. 
Shearer. His memory often betrays him into imi- 
tation—perhaps to plagiarism—notably in ‘A 
Song of God’s Wrath’; and even when his 
thought is original he revels in conventional 
imagery and epithet. On the other hand, evi- 
dences of laziness and carelessness are to be 
found in the frequent selection of an adjective 
for no better reason than that it fits in 
with the metre, and in blunders so obvious 
that the exercise of the least pains in revision 
would have revealed thei to their author. For 
instance, while admitting with him that Fate 
may blow a war-trumpet, his readers will fail to 
see why on that account she should be styled 
‘*Juminous ” ; they will be puzzled to know how 
the lark managed to ‘‘hang” at Burns’s feet ; 
and they will worry themselves in vain to find the 
true inwardness of that mystic phrase, ‘‘ gnarl’d 
gnomes nurtured in an ancient mould.” ‘To add 
to their legitimate dissatisfaction there are some 
particularly irritating false rhymes; and, in 
tine, our counsel to Mr. Shearer is to mistrust 
his fatal fluency, to practise the virtue of 
restraint, and to apply himself with obliterative 
zeal to the task of revising his work, remember- 
ing always that at least half of the poems in 
this book should have been burnt as soon as 
written. 

‘*When will the minor poet learn how to 
rhyme?” we cry again, and louder than ever, in 
our despair as we turn the pages of Vox 
Humana (Jarrold & Sons). <A dire offender, 
indeed, is Miss Esther Powel, and the harshest 
rebuke which the sternness of the sorely vexed 
critic can suggest would be but a fitting punish- 
ment for one who inflicts on us such ear-tortur- 
ing rhymes as these :— 

Seems the summer breeze to harp a 
Sigh across the lovely lawns, 


And the place to me is sharper 
Than a wilderness of thorns. 


When she passes on to record that the bird ‘‘ did 
forget its little provisioning,” this plethoric line 
standing, alas ! as the fourth of a heroic quatrain, 
we become convinced that her sense of rhythm 
is no keener than her sense of rhyme. The 
longest poem in the book is the lament of a 
mother for her lost child, who she requests 
may be called everywhere, informing her 
hearers, as often as the request is made, that 
‘* fair forehead she hath and brown and fragrant 
hair and large eyes delicate,” which can scarcely 
be regarded as a description adequate for the 
immediate recognition of the child by a stranger ; 
and when the mother passes on to express her 
fear that Violet is in the ‘‘ broke-windowed 
court,” and even in her anguish to rhyme 
‘arises’ with ‘‘cry is,” we feel that not even 
maternal solicitude can warrant such language. 
Lastly, ‘‘O dire distress ! O dreadfulness !” as 
she sings in an inspired moment, the bathos to 
which she sinks can be plumbed more easily 
than the confusion of metaphors can be ex- 
plained in this astounding stanza :— 





But the feelings rush upon me, they are fresh and deep ana 


een, 
And they foam from out the mountain and they fill me to 


There 4 stom and there is darkness, there is one who 
stands between, 

It is pride shall pass the waters, pilot of the little ship, 

Dr. O. Gould in An Autumn Singer (Lippin. 
cott) essays a bolder method with metrical diff. 
culties. ‘* Work” is not an easy word to rhyme 
to; but ‘‘ bask” at least contains a k, and go 
he is satisfied with the consonance, and deems 
it all that the most exacting can demand. Qn 
another occasion, guided by the canon laid 
down in the well-known couplet as to the suffi. 
ciency of one for sense and one for rhyme, and 
seeking a rhyme for ‘‘quelled,” ‘‘Scoff not, 
old mumbler, late rebelled,” he remarks in 
parenthesis, and triumphantly completes the 
stanza, leaving the puzzled reader to extract 
what meaning he can from that grotesquely 
impossible participle. But his highest skill is 
shown in his invention of words. He writes of 
‘*goldening cornfields,” babbles of ‘‘ insatisfac- 
tion,” denounces ‘lusts institutionalized ” in a 
line which can only be scanned in a moment 
of frenzy, shouts of the ocean’s ‘‘irresistless 
might,” and in a passion of ecstasy sings that 
‘*boreal streamers ” shall flutter to tell of 
and deliverance. He has a splendid scorn of 
such a mean part of speech as the article, and 
the brain reels before the elaborate intricacy of 
his inversions and his heroic sacrifice of sense 
to sound. The elegance of his diction and the 
profoundness of his philosophy are shown by 
the suggestive inquiry, ‘‘Is potter of the pot 
forgot?” One hardly knows whether to laugh 
or to weep, but Dr. Gould’s statement that 
ocean, answering ‘‘ elemental boasts,” indulges 
in ‘‘roar enorme of laughter,” decides us to 
follow this excellent marine example. 





AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 


Toe §.P.C.K. have published Ebigambo 
Ebitutugeza Ebiri mu Byawandikibwa Ebitu- 
kweu, being a version of part of the Oxford 
‘Helps to the Study of the Bible’ in the 
Luganda language, with the original illustra- 
tions. Some of the latter have suffered from 
reproduction on such a small scale, but, on the 
whole, they arevery clear. It might be thought 
that the information contained in this book is 
somewhat beyond the range of the Baganda, 
but the translator assures us that there is a 
great demand for some such book among 
native Christians, and especially teachers. It 
was in Uganda (as we commonly, but incorrectly, 
call the country) that the mission converts and 
the progressive party generally were known by 
the name of ‘‘readers,” and any work in the 
language is pretty sure of a large and increasing 
public. 

The S.P.C.K. send us Dutch versions of two 
well-known catechisms, Hen Katechismus der 
Heilige Schrift, intended as an introduction to 
the Church Catechism, and Historische Vraagen, 
with answers in the exact words of Scripture, 
probably for use in Cape Colony and the dioceses 
of Bloemfontein and Pretoria. 

The S.P.C.K. have recently issued four little 
books of considerable linguistic interest. Two 
of them are in the Chinyanja language, viz., 4 
version of some portions of the Prayer Book, 
and a translation of Robertson’s ‘Church His- 
tory,’ the latter being executed by a native, 
Yohana Chanamila. The language is practically 
the same as the Mang’anja spoken at Blantyre, 
and, we think, could be easily understood by 
natives of that district ; but there are some 
interesting dialectic differences, the most 1m- 
portant of which, perhaps, is the substitution 
of the concord vi- for zi- in the plural of the 
chi class, e.g., in the book before us we have 
‘‘voipa ivo a na vi chita” (‘‘the evil which he 
hath done”), which at Blantyre would be 
‘‘zoipa izo a na zi chita.” The plural of 


chintu (a thing) is on the Lake vinéu, in the 
Shire Highlands zintu. We have also heard the 
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vi form on Mlanje, and it is found in Swahili. 
Another point in which Chinyanja (using this 
name as distinctive of the northern or Lake 
dialect) corresponds with Swahili is in the sub- 
stitution of j and ch for z or dz and s or ¢s; 
as maji for madzi, jua for dzuwa, onche for onse, 

nchi for pansi, &. It is not easy to say 
whether this similarity proceeds from linguistic 
affinity or is merely acquired through intercourse 
with Swahili-speaking natives from the coast, of 
whom a large number have been coming and 

oing during the last forty years in the wake 

of the Arab slavers. The point could probably 
be settled by asking natives over sixty (if any 
could be found living in the district to which 
they originally belonged, the population having 
been perpetually unsettled by wars and famines) 
whether they were accustomed in their youth to 
say vintw or zintu. Arabic words, such as thambi 
(sin), Shetani, &c., have been picked up from 
the coast traders, who (like all Mohammedans) 
are by a curious irony of circumstance called 
‘“ Anasala” or Nazarenes! Other peculiarities 
we may point out are the use of two instead of 
iwe, as the personal pronoun of the second 
person singular, and the substitution of je for 
the negative particle be, as in ‘‘pa li je” for 
‘“‘pa li be” (‘‘there is not”). The latter is 
frequently heard elsewhere, and is asserted by 
Blantyre boys to bea Chipeta peculiarity. Chin- 
yanja also substitutes k for ch, as in the pos- 
sessive pronoun of the third person singular : 
ache, wache, &c., which are heard on the Lake 
(and also in the West Shire and Southern 
Angoniland districts) as ake, &c. Finally, the 
Chinyanja has the plural of the first class in 
wa instead of a, wantu instead of antu, but 
does not follow the Swahili in using the syn- 
copated form watu. 

The Rev. W. H. Kisbey, of the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa, has compiled a little 
book of Zigua Exercises (S.P.C.K.) for the use 
of workers in that mission. The Zigua language 
is spoken on the East African coast, in the 
neighbourhood of the rivers Luvu and Pangani, 
a few miles north of Zanzibar. It greatly re- 
sembles Swahili, but is quite distinct enough to 
rank as a separate language. 

The same Society send a little Introductory 
Grammar to the Sena Language, by W. G. 
Anderson, of the Lower Zambesi Mission. Mr. 
Anderson, who is well known on the Zambesi 
and Shire for his linguistic ability, has, after 
devoting his energies to the subject for three 
years, come to the conclusion that Sena (com- 
monly, but erroneously, called Chikunda) is a 
distinct language from Mang’anja. Its home is 
“the district bordering the Zambesi from Shu- 
panga to the Lupata gorge. It is, however, 
rapidly superseding many of the neighbouring 
dialects, and is now spoken and understood from 
the Zambesi mouth to Tete, and up the river 
Shire as far as its tributary the Ruo.” We are, 
however, by no means sure that the differences 
between it and Mang’anja are greater than those 
distinguishing the northern and southern forms 
of the latter language. Sena has, for obvious 
reasons, incorporated more Portuguese words 
than have found their way into Mang’anja, e.9., 
Jigu, a banana=M. ntochi, &c.; kamiza (camisa), 
ashirt or jacket—M. malaya. The grammar of 
Sena is, on the whole, identical with that of 
Mang’anja ; a few forms vary, but not more 
than might be expected from differences in local 
usage. The personal pronouns are the same in 
both, with the exception of the second person 
plural, which is S. imwe, M. inw. The fourth 
class of substantives, that in chi-, which in M. 
takes as its plural prefix zi- (northern form vi-), 

in Sena pi, e.g., pintu is the plural of 
chintu. The indefinite numeral onse (all) takes 
in Sena the form onsene (cf. Kongo onsono). 
Of those words which are neither identical 
in form as they stand nor explicable by 
Phonetic variation, it is possible (in the 
present imperfect state of our knowledge) 
that many, if not all, exist in both lan- 





guages as synonyms of those which have found 
their way into European collections. Indeed, 
on comparing Mr. Anderson’s version of the 
Gospel of St. Mark (printed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society) with that in use at the 
Blantyre Mission, many of the differences will 
be seen to arise from individual choice in trans- 
lation. It seems hopeless, even after the labours 
of Lepsius and Mr. Max Miller, to look for uni- 
formity in the phonetic spelling of languages 
newly reduced to writing ; but the divergent 
systems adopted by Mr. Anderson and the Rev. 
D. C. Scott render the difference between the 
two languages greater in appearance than in 
reality. Mr. Anderson uses ¢ for ch or tsh 
(cintu=chintu), and « with its Portuguese force 
of sh. This plan has the advantage of represent- 
ing these two sounds by single characters, which, 
moreover, are not otherwise required in a 
phonetic system of spelling ; and we think a, at 
any rate, a more satisfactory way of represent- 
ing sh than §. But c, being associated with the 
dental click in Zulu and cognate languages, is 
apt to cause some confusion to students already 
familiar with the latter ; and ch seems too firmly 
rooted in the already extant Mang’anja and 
Swahili literature to be easily displaced. The 
sound represented by x or sh, by-the-by, occurs 
neither in Mang’anja nor in Yao. It is found 
in Zulu, and is frequently substituted by slovenly 
speakers for the more correct tsh (ch). Thus the 
capital (if we may so call it) of Zululand should 
be written Etshowe, not, as frequently seen, 
Eshowe. Sena shows some interesting points 
of contact with Zulu (perhaps through the 
‘*Landeens” or Gasas of Gungunhana’s coun- 
try), as in lizwi=a word, pl. mazwi, which 
is the Zulu 7 (li) zwi, amazwi. Whether this 
can be connected with M. liu, pl. maw (the 
plural only in general use), seems doubtful. 
Again, we have the Zulu form mti, or muti, 
instead of mtengo, a tree. The numerals, unlike 
Mang’anja (which begins again after 5, with 
“5 and 1,” &c.), have distinct words for 6, 
7, 8, and 9, which is also the case in the Zigua 
language referred to above. Ten, in all these, is 
the almost universal kumi=Z. ishumi. 








FOLK-LORE. 


Song, Stories, and Sayings of Norfolk. By 
Walter Rye. (Norwich, Goose.)—The biblio- 
graphers of the future will have no easy task 
when they set themselves to deal with the 
writings of Mr. Walter Rye. There is really 
no keeping pace with the boisterous exuberance 
of this riotous gentleman. His friends, even 
the warmest of them, never quite know where 
to take him, and are mostly in doubt whether 
he is in a certain rollicking earnest or only 
fooling them. His curious learning sits upon 
him like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 
His unbounded generosity has won him the 
cordial goodwill of no inconsiderable band of 
loyal supporters, who have learnt to look upon 
him as the knight errant of the Norfolk Broads, 
the terror of the riparian owners, the Don 
Quixote of East Anglia, always ready for a fight 
against privilege and presumption; the mag- 
nanimous local antiquary whose vast stores of 
erudition are at the disposal of every honest 
and painstaking inquirer. Mr. Rye in his 
‘Popular History of Norfolk’ might have been 
supposed to have exhausted all that there was 
to gather about the oddities of Norfolk and 
Norfolk people. Nota bit of it! This little 
volume is as fresh and entertaining, as full of 
new stories and racy humour, and, we may add, 
of valuable hints and reminders, as if Mr. Rye 
had only just begun his collection of Norfolk 
stories and songs and sayings. Let it be under- 
stood that Mr. Rye has, perhaps, passed as 
much time upon the Broads as any man living 
who has never earned wages by sailing a boat ; 
that he knows more about their history and 
geography than any one else ; that he has eyes 


and ears which are never off duty, and a faculty ! 





of tempting people to talk which is a very pre- 
cious gift to the man who knows how to make 
the most of his opportunities ; moreover, thas 
he has lived among the aborigines—for that the 
natives of these parts could ever have come, 
in remote ages, from anywhere else is quite 
incredible—in perfect sympathy and jovial 
fellowship almost from his boyhood ; and is it to 
be wondered at if Mr. Rye should have an in- 
exhaustible store of Norfolk gossip, tradition, 
legends, and drolleries? In this bookling, 
accordingly, we have such a traveller’s vade 
mecum as can hardly be produced for any other 
district in England. For the wanderer upon 
the Broads it is an indispensable requisite, 
second only to his tobacco-pouch. The yachts- 
man who, duly supplied with such ‘‘a boon and 
a blessing to men” in his pocket, shall dare to 
complain -that he has passed a dull time, will 
be bearing witness against himself. Even on 
the rainiest day the holiday-maker may provide 
himself with delightful employment by con- 
structing an index to the volume before he 
binds it up, as he is pretty sure to do when he 
gets back to the streets and the crowds. 


In Contes de Damas (Leyden, Brill) Mr. J. 
Oestrup has presented to Arabic scholars a work 
which will be much appreciated. It will be 
remembered that the great treasury of Arabic 
stories is the famous book called ‘A Thousand 
Nights and a Night,’ but it is often forgotten 
that this sea of fiction has been fed by count- 
less small streams of anecdote which were the 
product of many peoples and many countries. 
Many scholars have tried to collect the stories 
which are to-day current in several parts of the 
Sultan’s dominions, especially in Egypt, and 
none has laboured more successfully than the 
late lamented Spitta Bey ; but while so much 
has been done for Egypt by Dulac, Artin 
Pasha, and others, little or nothing has been 
done to preserve the folk-lore of Syria. With 
a view of filling this want Mr. Oestrup has 
transcribed into Roman letters the text of 
eleven important stories: ten of them were 
related to him by one Ahmed, surnamed 
Abi- kalam, a Mohammedan native of 
Damascus, and one by Hanna, a groom and 
convert to Christianity. To these he has added 
a sketch of the grammar of the Damascus 
dialect, and a glossary containing words which 
are not used by classical writers of Arabic. We 
have no space to give even a summary of the 
stories, but some of them are extremely amusing, 
and all the others have that ineffable something 
about them which prevents them from seeming 
nonsense, notwithstanding the fact that the 
plots are often poor. Told, however, by the 
side of the camp fire in the late evening, in 
the peculiar sing-song voice of the young story- 
teller, with the brilliant stars of the East above 
and the wail of the jackal in the distance, they 
will form a sweet lullaby to the weary traveller 
who knows the fatigue and pain of the ‘‘ great 
and terrible desert” of Damascus. Without 
being ungrateful, we wish that Mr. Oestrup had 
printed the Arabic text of the stories in a short 
supplement, for it would have formed a suitable 
finish to an otherwise admirable book. 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, 


A Key to English Antiquities. By E. S. 
Armitage. (Sheffield, Townsend.)—It is some- 
what singular that archeology is not, so far as 
we know, a province of learning invaded by 
women to any appreciable extent. Of mediseval 
antiquities, at least, this we think is true. That 
they could distinguish themselves, however, in 
this sphere is shown by Mrs. Armitage in the 
volume before us. It is notoriously one of the 
greatest difficulties of the subjects with which 
she deals that a sound general knowledge of 
them is rarely found in conjunction with exact 
local information, Mrs. Armitage combines the 
two. Her book is written, as the title-page 
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informs us, ‘‘ with special reference to the Shef- 
field and Rotherham district”; and she illus- 
trates, accordingly, her general information by 
reference throughout to local antiquities. How 
numerous and interesting these antiquities are 
few, we imagine, would suspect before they had 
read her book. The twelve chapters in which 
they are classified range from such prehistoric 
remains as long and round barrows and rude 
stone monuments to seventeenth century tombs, 
and on all of these Mrs. Armitage writes with 
accuracy and with knowledge. It is delightful 
to read in her terse, outspoken preface the con- 
demnation of those fantastic theories which 
have long been the parasites of archzology, and 
the emphatic warning to distinguish conjecture 
from fact. The wild imaginings of antiquaries 
receive scant mercy at her hands, and yet so 
difficult is it to escape from the snares they have 
set that we read here of a brass at Dronfield to 
a fourteenth century rector on which is figured 
a horn, which ‘‘is supposed to indicate that the 
deceased held lands by cornage tenure, i. e., for 
the service of blowing a horn on the approach 
of an enemy.” This venerable explanation of 
**cornage”’ tenure is now exploded. The cha- 
racteristics of Mrs. Armitage’s book are intel- 
ligence and originality; having read, not only 
widely, but wisely, she has then used her own 
eyes and inspected for herself what she wished 
to describe. We have, therefore, here no 
second-hand information, but the views of a 
well-informed and independent observer, who 
is not afraid of differing even from recognized 
authorities. On the early development of castles 
she is familiar with the latest knowledge, though 
we cannot agree with her that the motte or 
fortified mound ‘‘ was probably intended for a 
post of observation” only. It is possible, as 
she frankly confesses, that her conclusions on 
the local churches may at times be open to 
question ; and there is an awkward appearance 
of contradiction on rude masonry and herring- 
bone work, in the churches of Marr and Maltby, 
on a single page. But whocan speak of masonry 
with any real confidence? One reads with 
mingled feelings of grief and helpless indigna- 
tion of the churches at Wickersley, Wombwell, 
and Wortley, with which her list closes, all 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the vandalism of our own 
century; but deeply as the author feels on 
the subject she writes throughout with quiet 
restraint. Her views on the history of the 
English Church are sound, but she has not 
realized the official destruction of painted glass 
under Elizabeth. Asa second edition will pro- 
bably be called for, we may note that the ‘St. 
Wandregisle ” of p. 134 should be St. Wandrille 
throughout; the article on English castles 
referred to in note l. appeared in the Quarterly, 
not in the Edinburgh Review; the ‘‘ Earl of Mor- 
toune ” was the Count of Mortain ; ‘‘ Hamelyn 
Plantagenet”’ was not a son of the Empress 
Matilda; and the remarks on Earl Waltheof 
should be rewritten. The book is rich in appro- 
priate illustrations, and has a glossary and 
an excellent ‘‘list of books recommended to 
students.” 

The Somerset Roll. By A. L. Humphreys. 
(Strangeways.)—One must not speak severely 
of a book which professes only to be ‘‘an 
experimental list of worthies, unworthies, and 
villains born in the county,” and which the 
compiler distinctly terms a ‘first trial list.” 
But at present Mr. Humphreys’s list is very 
much ‘‘in the rough.” It will, however, 
doubtless be welcome to Somerset collectors. 
In all such lists the question must arise as to 
what constitutes connexion with the county. 
Mr. Humphreys limits his list to ‘those who 
have been born within the county of Somerset ”; 
but in practice he does not adhere to this limit. 
Alexander Barclay, who here figures, was born 
(the compiler admits), if not in Scotland, at 
least in Gloucestershire. Why then claim him 
for Somerset ? On the other hand, room should, 
perhaps, be found for “ La triste héritiére,” the 





heiress of the great Somersetshire family of 
Malet, who has at least as good a claim to be 
a native as William Malet; also for Robert 
Smith, father of the authors of ‘ Rejected 
Addresses,’ who was a native of Somerset. We 
have no doubt that in a future edition Mr. 
Humphreys will greatly improve his list. The 
get-up of his book is good, but its appearance 
somewhat peculiar. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Record of the Provincial Assembly of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. Compiled at the Direction 
of the Assembly by George Eyre Evans, 
Minister of Whitchurch. (Manchester, Raw- 
son & Co.)—This book deserves a_ hearty 
recommendation. It contains a list, arranged 
alphabetically, of the chapels forming or com- 
prised within the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and under each 
chapel is given in chronological sequence the 
list of ministers with very brief but excellent 
skeleton biographies. References are furnished 
to local authorities for questions of topography, 
and wherever chapel plate of any age exists it is 
briefly described. We sincerely wish that for 
purposes of reference such books existed for 
other parts of the country and other religious 
communities. The biographies themselves are 
uniformly good, though here and there a local 
authority has escaped Mr. Evans’s notice. For 
instance, in the account of Henry Pendlebury, 
of Bury, a man of much literary note, reference 
is made to the Monthly Messenger, Rochdale, 
for June, 1895 ; but no notice is taken of the 
much more exhaustive series of articles by Mr. 
Hewett which ran through the Bury Times some 
few months later, and which are referred to 
even in the article on Pendlebury in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ We cannot find also that Mr. 
Evans has made any use of the late Mr. J. E. 
Bailey’s extraordinary MS. collections presented 
to the Chetham Library by Mr. Christie. It would 
surely have been better also to print at the con- 
clusion of a biography the titles of any works 
written by the particular minister in question. 
For the purpose of the study of the curious and 
highly interesting question of the transition from 
English Presbyterianism and Independency of 
the old Dissent to the Unitarianism of the 
eighteenth century such reference to works 
would be much more valuable even than the 
biographies themselves. We have some diffi- 
culty in understanding the principles on which 
Mr. Evans has proceeded in determining the 
starting-point of the history for certain of these 
chapels. The earliest possible antecedent of 
the Provincial Assembly was the Association 
of the United Brethren. That association 
was not formed until 1693, and most cer- 
tainly the congregations composing that loose 
and flaccid organizaticn were in their own 
eyes and seeming still Presbyterian or Inde- 
pendent. To claim, therefore, any minister 
from this period, or still more from before this 
period, and to represent him as in a direct 
line of ancestry with later declared Unitarian 
ministers, is a very bold and misleading infer- 
ence. Mr. Evans carefully and most properly 
keeps from his field of view the Common- 
wealth period altogether. But from the 
standpoint of continuous Unitarian history 
1672, the date of the first Declaration of 
Indulgence, is as far off and impossible an 
origin as 1659, the time when areally promising 
movement towards union of Presbyterian and 
Independent was on foot. Mr. Evans avoids 
the earlier limit, but commits himself irregularly 
to the later one. For example, the account of 
Blackley Chapel begins with the ministry of 
Thos. Pyke. But the few years Pyke passed 
at Blackley are unimportant in his life as 
compared with the earlier years he passed in 
the bounds of the Bury Classis of the Common- 
wealth time. If Pyke is referred to at all, 
it should be under-Walmesley Chapel; but 





Mr. Evans's account of this latter begins in 
1706, and no reference to Pyke occurs. The 
casual reader might be led to believe that 
Walmesley Chapel had no antecedent history 
such as Blackley had—a most wrong conclusion, 
The mistake is, of course, to have included 
Pyke’s ministry at all, or, indeed, to have gone 
back to the Declaration of Indulgence of 
1672, except in the rare case where a man who 
obtained a licence in 1672 survived into the 
eighteenth century and became distinctively 
and avowedly a Unitarian. In the case of 
Bank Street Chapel, Bury, Mr. Evans adopts 
the reasonable plan of referring to Pendlebury 
and Rothwell without including them in the 
enumeration, and then commencing theenumera- 
tion of the chapel ministers from Thomas Brad- 
dock in 1719. But in the account of Bolton 
Chapel the tale of ministers commences with 
Robert Park, the interest of whose name igs 
almost entirely connected with the Common. 
wealth period. To him succeed three others, 
all belonging to the old Dissent, and in no way 
to be considered in the line of Unitarian in- 
heritance. Park died before the first Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. If 1672, therefore, does 
not form the starting-point in this case, why 
should it in others? or, much more pertinently 
still, why should not the starting-point in each 
case be the particular ministry under which the 
church became distinctively and avowedly Uni- 
tarian? In the history of Manchester Dissent, 
Henry Newcome belongs to the Commonwealth 
period and to the old Dissent, and Cross Street 
Chapel ought to date its line of ministers, not 
from him, but from Joseph Mottershead, who 
appears, of course, as fifth in chronological 
order in Mr. Evans’s list. We do not raise the 
point with any idea of stirring the dust of a 
once dreadful controversy. It is simply that 
historical accuracy demands a uniform method 
and one liable to lead to no misconstruction. 
Mr. Evans would do magnificent service and 
benefit to the student of the history of English 
Dissent if he would supply in the case of each 
particular old chapel an indication of the date 
or period within which such chapel passed over 
from the Presbyterianism or Independency of the 
old Dissent to eighteenth century Unitarianism. 

Mr. W. Urwick’s Nonconformity in Wor- 
cester (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) begins with 
the Lollards and Hooper and Latimer, and 
after desultory notes on the lecturers whom 
the Corporation of Worcester maintained in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and the Puritan ministers during the time 
of the Commonwealth, he furnishes a more 
connected account of the Independents (?), 
who formed a congregation in 1663, and finally 
built a place of worshipin 1703 in Angel Street. 
At that time they called themselves Presby- 
terians, but eventually they became Congrega- 
tionalists. Mr. Urwick also supplies some notices 
of the Baptists in Worcester. He has taken 
a good deal of pains to collect information, but 
he writes in an extremely partisan spirit, and 
indulges in many irrelevances. A long foot- 
note, occupying three-quarters of a page, is de- 
voted to an account of some ritualistic services 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea ! P 

Mr. Allies has published a third edition of 
his able work on The Formation of Christendom 
(Burns & Oates). The author is well known 
for a width of learning unusual in the Church 
he has joined, and conspicuous in his writings 
when. he was still an Anglican clergyman, and 
his piety and sincerity have contributed to make 
his treatise one that can be perused with profit 
and pleasure. 

M. Sabatier, the able biographer of St. 
Francis, has sent us Un Nowveau Chapitre de 
la Vie de S. Francois d’Assise (Paris, Fisch- 
bacher). His further studies have led him to 


accept as genuine the ‘Indulgence of the Por- 
tiuncula.’ He also discusses a newly discovered 
letter of Jacques de Vitry, which contains 4 pic- 
turesque sketch of the primitive Franciscans, 
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the sole bright feature the writer discovered at 
the Court of Rome. 








REPRINTS. 

Diana of the Crossways, which, it is said, 
was, at the time of its appearance in three 
yolumes, supposed by the uninitiated to be a 
sporting novel, has been reissued in the mag- 
nificent edition Messrs. Constable & Co. are 
bringing out of Mr. Meredith's novels. 

Some years ago M. Morel Fatio in his ‘ Etudes 
sur l’Espagne’ urged the necessity of a critical 
edition of ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes,’ adding :— 

“Lérudit qui se chargerait de cette tache aurait 

3 se pourvoir d’une copie de Védition de Burgos, 
1554, qu'il rapprocherait de celle d’Alcala de la 
méme année, et des premiéres éditions anversoises. 
cae C’est en Angleterre seulement qu’un tel travail 
pourrait étre exécuté.” 
Mr. Butler Clarke’s ambition has not soared so 
high as to lead him to essay a critical recension, 
but we have to thank him for a neat and con- 
yenient reprint of the Burgos edition, Lazarillo 
de Tormes conforme & la Edicion de 1554 (Ox- 
ford, Blackwell), made from the copy (one of 
two known to exist) in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire. It will be highly welcome 
to students of Spanish literature, although, so 
far as we have observed, it does not offer 
variants of importance. Like the ordinary 
editions, it does not contain the two long pas- 
sages reprinted by M. Morel Fatio from the 
edition of Alcalaé, and the ‘‘escudero” walks 
abroad as proudly as if he were a kinsman of 
the Conde de Arcos; so that mistake, which 
M. Morel Fatio has so happily emended, must be 
as old as the first printing of the book, unless, 
indeed, there was an edition earlier than that of 
Burgos. 

Mr. Bourdillon, too, has made a welcome 
addition to the library of students of Romance 
literature by reproducing in photo-facsimile the 
unique manuscript (est d’ Aucassin & de Nicolete. 
The facsimile has been made by M Dujardin, 
whose process is the most satisfactory hitherto 
invented. It is accompanied by a careful trans- 
literation. Mr. Bourdillon has prefixed an 
exhaustive description of the manuscript and 
its peculiarities, and has appended a number of 
careful notes on the various readings. No one 
will need Mr. Bourdillon’s assurance that he 
has pored for hours over the original in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. He seems to have 
studied it as thoroughly as Stiidemann did the 
Ambrosian palimpsest of Plautus. The manu- 
script is by no means a piece of calligraphy. 
Uf course in the photograph it looks still less 
distinct, and a good many words are very hard 
todecipher. Curiously enough, the queer word 
“amiramie,” which has been a stumbling-block 
to philologists, is clearly written. This in- 
teresting volume is published by the Clarendon 

ess, 

A forward step has been made in the criticism 
of the pensées of Pascal by M. Michaut in his 
handsome quarto, published by the University 
of Fribourg in Switzerland, Les Pensées de 
Pascal disposées suivant l'Ordre du Cahier Auto- 
graphe, or rather he has arrived at an entirely 
negative conclusion, for he has convinced him- 
self that it is impossible to arrange the pensées 
in any logical order. He has, therefore, printed 
them as he finds them in the original manu- 
script. Pascal wrote down ideas as they oc- 
curred to him. Often the thoughts written on 
the same piece of paper had no connexion. 
M. Michaut has taken infinite pains to make 

lain to the reader the exact condition of the 

S. Short of a photographic facsimile it would 
be difficult to have anything more exact. 

In his edition of The Poetical Works of James 
Thomson, 2 vols. (Bell & Sons), Mr. Tovey has 
expended on the text of ‘The Seasons’ a care 
and labour that it is to be feared the present 
generation will scarcely appreciate. Thomson 
has lately been the subject of an excellent 
monograph by a French scholar, but in this 


\ 
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country he remains on the shelves unread. 
Mr. Tovey tells us that Mr. Warner, of the 
British Museum, is of opinion that the famous 
corrections in the copy of ‘The Seasons’ for- 
merly in Mitford’s possession, and now preserved 
at Bloomsbury, are not in Pope’s handwriting ; 
but if they are not Pope’s, whose can they be / 
The handwriting is certainly not Thomson's. 

Mr. Gordon deserves our thanks for his in- 
teresting reprint of the 1610 edition of James I.’s 
Declaration concerning Matter of Bounty, on 
which the Statute of Monopolies was based. A 
useful bibliography, which Mr. Gordon hopes 
to enlarge, is appended. 

Messrs. Gibbings & Co. have sent us a con- 
venient reprint of The Works of Francois Rabe- 
lais, the translation of Urquhart and Motteux. 
Their notes have been abridged, and the illus- 
trations are those of Picart’s edition. Alto- 
gether this is a good edition for the general 
reader. 

Messrs. Downey & Co. have sent us several 
volumes of their ‘*Sixpenny Library”: Esmond, 
Midshipman Easy, Oliver Twist, Frankenstein, 
Wilkie Collins’s Basil, and The O'Donoghue by 
Lever. They are wonderful bargains at the 
price. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


THERE is good light literature in the collec- 
tion of stories entitled The Paper Boat, by 
‘*Palinurus” (Bowden). Most of them are 
so-called yachting stories, and as such are no 
doubt published at a very seasonable moment. 
One of the six stories is a long one, and is 
printed, as a prefatory note states, for the first 
time ; while the rest have appeared either in 
Sketch or the Yachtsman. All are carefully 
written, and some show no little sense of 
humour. The last of the tales, which has 
nothing nautical in its composition, though 
some of the names appear in the rest of the 
book, illustrates the use to which a telephone 
can be applied in reconciling lovers’ quarrels. 
The writer remarks: ‘‘ The possibilities of Mr. 
Edison’s ingenious machine are but dimly 
realised in this conservative old country of 
ours.” We will leave it to ‘‘Palinurus’s” 
readers to discover the ‘“‘ possibility ” in ques- 
tion. It is the best-told tale in the collection. 


The Chairman’s Manual, published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, covers the same ground as the 
well - known ‘Chairman’s Handbook.’ It does 
not so fully explain the mode of putting the 
main question and amendments to it before a 
meeting ; but, on the other hand, it does not 
‘‘bother”’ chairmen by trying to change their 
loose practice into the accurate form of the 
House of Commons. The unknown author’s 
account of ‘‘the previous question” is con- 
fusing. The House of Commons reversed in 
1888 the ancient form of putting this question ; 
but, after explaining this, our author goes on to 
say ‘‘ both the mover and seconder vote against 
it,” and ‘‘if carried, a vote on the resolution 
must be immediately taken”—statements which 
are at variance with the change made, and 
which have, since 1888, ceased to be true. 


Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co. publish What to 
Do and What to Say in France, which, in spite 
of its clumsy title and slight vulgarity of style, 
is a useful handbook for tourists. It gives no 
account of places or routes or hotels, but is 
mainly a book of information for those visiting 
Paris or a French watering-place for the first 
time. 


Mr. Murray has issued an eighteenth edi- 
tion of his excellent Handbook of Travel Talk, 
which is the best of its tribe, far superior to 
Baedeker’s. The book appears in a new and 
more convenient shape, and has been judiciously 
modernized by the introduction of dialogues 
and vocabularies regarding bicycles and tele- 
phones. 





Messrs. Ropertson & Co., of Melbourne, 
publish The Commonivealth of Australia, four 
useful lectures on the Australian ‘‘ Constitution 
Bill” of this year by the Professor of Law in 
Melbourne University, Mr. Harrison Moore. 
We continue to doubt greatly if the present 
attempt to bring about Federation will be more 
successful than its predecessors. 


Tue Histoire Générale du IV. Siécle a nos 
Jours, edited by Profs. Lavisse and Rambaud, 
and published by Messrs. Armand Colin & Cie., 
has reached its ninth volume, and the ponderous 
tome before us is styled ‘ Napoléon, 1800-1815.’ 
The most distinguished historians of France, 
such as Senator Rambaud, Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Henry Houssaye, and M. Albert 
Vandal, contribute chapters, and specialists, such 
as M. André Michel, the Conservator of the 
Louvre, write on special subjects. As a work 
of education or as a book of reference the 
history is, of course, to be recommended ; the 
name of M. Lavisse is a guarantee of accuracy. 
Still the general reader will not be entertained 
even by the present volume. The authors all 
strive to be fair and to avoid both party spirit 
and dangerous novelties, but the public will 
continue to prefer Marbot and Barras. 


THERE is not much that is of interest to 
English readers in the reminiscences of Signor 
Domenico Giurati, Memorie d’ Emigrazione 
(Milan, Treves), evidently a reprint of news- 
paper articles. The first and second, describing 
the departure of the patriots from Venice in 
1849, and the gathering at Turin in the same 
year of those whom the ill success of the Italian 
cause had driven to take refuge in Piedmont, 
are the best. Some of the others are very thin 
indeed. 


We have on our table The Early History of 
the Scottish Union Question, by G. W. T. Omond 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier),— The Con- 
fessions of a Collector, by W. C. Hazlitt (Ward 
& Downey),—China and Formosa, the Story of 
the Mission of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land, by the Rev. J. Johnston (Hazell, Watson 
& Viney),—Herodotus: Book III., a Transla- 
tion, by J. Thompson and B. J. Hayes (Clive), 
—Latin Exercises for Lower School Forms, by 
W. M. Hardman and Rev. A. 8. Walpole (Long- 
mans), — American Authors, 1795-1895, by 
P. K. Foley (Boston, U.S., privately printed), 
—Love in Old Cloathes, and other Stories, by 
H. C. Bunner (Downey & Co.),—Caniadau 
Cymru, by W. L. Jones (Bangor, Jarvis & 
Foster),—The Descendant (Osgood & Mcllvaine), 
—Ring o’ Rushes, by Shan F. Bullock (Ward 
& Lock),—The Captain of the Parish, by J. 
Quine (Heinemann), — His Majesty’s Greatest 
Subject, by S. S. Thorburn (Constable),—A 
Galahad of the Creeks, and other Stories, . by 
S. Levett-Yeats (Longmans),—The Circle of the 
Earth, by G. Knight (Ward & Lock),— Yekl, 
a Tale of the New York Ghetto, by A. Cahan 
(Heinemann),—A Friendship after Plato, by 
F. M. Peacock (Simpkin),—A Justified Sinner, 
by J. F. Molloy (Downey & Co.),—The Annals 
of England, by G. N. Hester (Chapman & 
Hall),—A Creed for Christian Socialists, by 
C. W. Stubbs, D.D. (Reeves), — The More 
Abundant Life, Lenten Readings, selected 
chiefly from Unpublished Manuscripts of the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. (Macmillan),— His 
Divine Majesty; or, the Living God, by W. 
Humphrey, S.J. (Baker),—and Some Lessons of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament, by 
the Right Rev. B. F. Westcott, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton). Among New Editions we have 
English Literature, by S. A. Brooke (Mac- 
millan),—and The Past History of Ireland, by 
S. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey (Fisher Unwin). 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Wanklyn’s (Rev. J. H.) The Lessons of Holy Scripture 


appointed by the Church of England, Vols. 5 and 6, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 net ; Vol. 7, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 


Ww. 
Deane’s (R. S.) The Law of the Liability of Directors and 
Promoters, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, edited by A. W. 
Renton, Vols. 1, 2, and 3, royal 8vo. 20/ each, net. 
Fine Art. 
Fildes’s (A. F.) Course of Elementary and Advanced 
Brush Work, oblong, 4/ net. 
Poetry. 
Boston Browning Society, Papers to represent the Work 
of the Society, 1886-1097, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Ladd’s (G. T.) Philosophy of Knowledge, royal 8vo. 18/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Jefferies’ Land, a History of Swindon, &c., by the late 
Richard Jefferies, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
JZohnston’s (R. M.) Old Times in Middle Georgia, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Ratzel’s (Prof. F.) The History of Mankind, translated by 
J. Butler, Vol. 2, royal 8vo. 12/ net. 
Slatin’s (R. C.) Fire and Sword in the Sudan, translated by 
Col. F. R. Wingate, Popular Edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Logan’s (J. A.) In Joyful Russia, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Magnenat’s (J.) French Practical Course, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Wordsworth, Selections from, with Notes, &c., by W. T. 
Webb, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 
Butler’s British Birds, Vol. 3, 12/ net. 
Halliday's (G.) Steam Boilers, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Henselin’s (A.) Ready Reckoner for Multiplication of Factors, 
oblong folio, 8/ cl. 
Hodges's (J. A.) Photographic Lenses, cr. &vo. 2/ cl. 
Lambert's (P. A.) Analytic Geometry for Technical Schools, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Notter (J. L.) and Frith’s (R. H.) Practical Domestic 
Hygiene, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Setchell’s (W. A.) Laboratory Practice for Beginners, 4/6 net. 


General Literature. 

Burgin’s (G. B ) Fortune’s Football, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Dickens’s (C.) Old Curiosity Shop, Gadshill Kdition, 2 vols. 
cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Donald's (T.) Accounts of Gold-Mining and Exploration 
Companies, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Goodnow’s (F. J.) Municipal Problems, cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 

Gould's (N.) Seeing Him Through, a Racing Story, 2/ bds. 

Jefferies (R.), The Early Fiction of, edited by G. Toplis, 
cer. 8vo. 5/ net. 4 

Kipling’s (R.) Novels, Tales, and Poems, Edition de Luxe, 
12 vols. 8vo, 10/6 each, net. 

Marshall's (E ) Lady Rosalind, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Matthews’s (S ) The Social Teachings of Jesus, an Essay, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

On the Edge of the Moor, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Raine’s (A.) A Welsh Singer, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Rayner's (O. P.) The Type-Writer Girl, cr. 8vo. 3/é cl. 

Rossetti’s (C.) Maude, a Story for Girls, 12mo. 3/6 net. 

Stables’s (G.) A Fight for Freedom, a Story of the Land of 
the Tsars, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Stewart’s (A.) English Epigrams and Epitaphs, 18mo. 2/ cl. 

Stretton’s (H.) In the Hollow of His Hand, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Tracy's (L.) An American Emperor, the Story of the Fourth 
Empire of France, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Traill’s (H. D.) The New Fiction, and other Essays on 
Literary Subjects, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Walton’s (Mrs. O. F.) Elisha the Man of Abel Meholah, 2/6 

Wishaw’s (F.) The White Witch of the Matabele, er. 8vo. 5/ 

Wynne’s (E.) The Visions of the Sleeping Bard, translated 
by R. G. Davies, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 


: Theology. 
eee A): Uber die jiingst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, 
m. 80. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hartwig (P.): Bendis, 6m. 
Meissner (F. H.): Veronese, 3m. 
Meyer (A. G.): Oberitalienische Friihrenaissance, 12m. 


Geography and Travel. 
Philippson (A.): Thessalien u. Epirus, 12m. 








‘A TALE OF TWO TUNNELS.’ 


I DELAYED answering Mr. Clark Russell’s 
letter for the purpose of ascertaining from my 
nautical friends, of whom I have a large 
number, if they had ever heard of a ‘sheet 
calm” or a “clock calm,” and the answer was 
‘*No.” Therefore we may set it down that 
these are not familiar expressions among sailors. 
The men I have spoken to are of all grades— 
captains, mates, and seamen — and they all 
laughed at the idea of a ‘‘ sheet calm” or a 
‘*clock calm,” and said they did not know what 
they meant. The next question I put to them 
was did they know what a brig looked like 
when she is ‘sheeting through the sea under 
tall leaning heights.” The answer in every 
case was no, they did not, for the simple 
reason they did not know what in this case 





‘*sheeting” meant. ‘‘Sheeting,” in the case 
of ‘‘sheeting home a topsail,” they understood, 
but not ‘‘ sheeting through the sea,” and as for 
‘“*tall leaning heights,” that was double Dutch 
to them; they had not the slightest idea of 
what they were like. Did they understand 
‘*taunt, bending masts”? Yes, they should 
think they did! ‘* Was the word ‘taunt’ old- 
fashioned ?” I asked. ‘‘ No, certainly not, and 
never will be,’’ was the answer. In short, to 
sum the whole matter up, these phrases are 
unintelligible to nautical men. 
SHENSTONE SHORT. 








THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. W. Taacker & Co.’s autumn 
announcements include ‘A Servant of John 
Company,’ by Mr. H. G. Keene,—‘ Medical 
Hints for Hot Climates and for Those out of 
Reach of Professional Aid,’ by Mr. C. Heaton, 
—‘The Best Breeds of British Stock,’ a prac- 
tical guide for farmers and owners of live stock, 
by Profs. J. P. Sheldon and James Long, edited 
by Mr. John Watson,—and an édition de luxe 
of Mr. Kipling’s ‘Departmental Ditties, and 
other Verses,’ dedicated by permission to Lord 
Roberts. 

Messrs. Partridge & Co. announce that they 
will publish the following works during the 
autumn season: ‘The Dacoit’s Treasure,’ by 
H. C. Moore, illustrated,—‘ A Gentleman of 
England,’ by E. F. Pollard,—‘ Pilgrims of the 
Night,’ by Sarah Doudney,—‘ Skeleton Reef,’ 
by H. St. Leger,—‘ Lady Croome’s Secret,’ by 
Marie Zimmermann,—‘The Scuttling of the 
Kingfisher,’ by A. E. Knight,—‘The Missing 
Million,’ by E H. Burrage,—‘ Come, break 
your Fast,’ by Rev. M. G. Pearse,—‘ John,’ by 
K. Pearson Woods,—‘ The Friends of Jesus,’ 
illustrated sketches,—‘ The Farm by the Wood,’ 
by F. S. Potter,—‘ His Majesty’s Beggars,’ by 
M. E. Ropes,—and ‘ Sisters of the Master,’ by 
C. M. Skinner. Under the head of ‘‘ Romance 
of Colonization,” they are issuing ‘ United 
States of America to the Time of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ by G. Barnett Smith; ‘The United 
States of America to the Present Day,’ by the 
same author ; and ‘India,’ by A. E. Knight,— 
in their ‘‘ Red Mountain Series,” ‘The Wheel 
of Fate,’ by Mrs. B. Harte ; ‘A Polar Eden,’ 
by C. R. Kenyon; ‘Mark Seaworth,’ by 
W. H. G. Kingston ; and ‘ Vashti Savage,’ by 
Sarah Tytler,—several volumes in their ‘‘ Home 
Library,’—in their ‘‘ Popular Biographies,” 
‘Tiyo Soga, the Model Kafir Missionary,’ by 
Dr. H. T. Cousins ; ‘Philip Melancthon,’ by 
D. J. Deane; ‘Fridtjof Nansen,’ by J. A. 
Bain ; and ‘ Capt. Allen Gardiner,’ by J. Page,— 
in their ‘*‘ World’s Wonders Series,” ‘ Romance 
of the Post Office,’ by A. G. Bowie; and 
‘Marvels of Metals,’ by F. M. Holmes,—in 
their ‘‘ British Boys’ and Girls’ Libraries,” 
‘Hubert Ellerdale,’ by W. Oak Rhind; ‘ The 
Bell Buoy,’ by F. M. Holmes; ‘Jack,’ by 
E. M. Bryant; ‘Mistress of the Situation’ 
and ‘Sweet Kitty Clare,’ by J. Chappell ; 
‘Queen of the Isles,’ by J. M. E. Saxby ; and 
‘The Maid of the Storm,’ by N. Cornwall,— 
also the following picture-books : ‘ Happy and 
Gay’ and ‘ Pleasures and Joys for Girls and 
Boys,’ both by D. J. D.,—‘Frolic and Fun,’ 
“4 ae Jack,—and ‘Merry Playmates,’ by 








PROF. SAINTSBURY ON THE MATTER OF BRITAIN. 
A slip in my last week’s letter—the substi- 
tution of ‘‘eleventh” for twelfth on p. 257, 
col. 1, line 27 from bottom—is so obvious that 
it cannot have misled any reader. Still it may 
be well to correct it. ALFRED Nort. 








THE SONS OF EDMUND IRONSIDE: ST. OSGITHA. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Kine Eapmunp IRensie left two sons, Ead- 

mund and Eadward, who were sent abroad when 

their father died and the kingdom fell to Cnut. 





Of these two the elder was Eadmund, and Free. 
man (ii. 671) says :— 

“Eadmund must have died young ; at least this 
seems to be implied by William of Malmesbury 
(ii. 180), who 4 that the children reached Hun. 
gary ‘ubi, dum benigne aliquo tempore habiti sunt, 
major diem obiit’ (* Processu temporis ibidem vitam 
finivit,’ says Florence, 1017).” 

The younger, Eadward, was eventually sent 
for by his uncle the Confessor, and landed in 
England in 1057, but died shortly afterwards in 
London, without having seen the king, whose 
nearest relative (supposing his own brother to 
have died) he then was (Freeman, ii. 418, 419), 

In examining the calendar of a Bodleian MS, 
(MS. Douce 296) I have just come across eyi- 
dence that the day of Eadmund’s death was 
January 10th, of Eadward’s April 19th. It isa 
Psalter, &c., of the eleventh century, the work 
of English hands, finely written (in Caroline 
minuscules) and finely illuminated. Under 
January 10th is the entry ‘‘Obiit Eadmundus 
clitus,” and under April 19th the entry ‘‘ Obiit 
Eaduuardus Clitus anglorwm,” both in gilded 
round Saxon minuscule (with mixed Saxon and 
Caroline forms). Under March 18th beginsa 
similar gilded entry, ‘‘ Obiit A,” the rest of 
which has been cut off by a binder. And under 
September 24th is the remnant of a similar 
mutilated entry, ‘‘ Obiit A[?]...... cl(itus).” There 
are no other obits inserted except those of eccle- 
siastics of a much later date, written in hands 
quite different from the writing of these, which 
is obviously about contemporaneous with the 
body of the MS. 

‘*Clitus” is a variant and apparently more 
correct form of Clito, the recognized Low Latin 
equivalent (see Ducange) of O.E. Aéeling ; it 
doubtless represents Byzantine xAecrés, ** illus- 
trious” —the sort of title an Anglo-Saxon 
charter-drafting ecclesiastic would delight in. 
As there is no obit of Eadmund Irenside or of 
the Confessor, it is practically certain that all 
four of the persons commemorated died between 
the deaths of those two kings, i.e., between 
November 30th, 1016, and January 5th, 1066; 
and I know of no other English athelings named 
Eadmund or Eadward who died in that in- 
terval. The only other atheling I read of as 
dying within it is Alfred, the Confessor’s 
brother, who died and was buried at Ely in 
1036, and I suggest that the entry under 
September 24th refers to him. As to that 
under March 18th, I thought of Atlfgifu (other- 
wise Emma), the Confessor’s mother. Freeman 
(ii. 310) dates her death March 6th, 1052— 
following the ‘ Worcester Chronicle,’ which has 
‘¢ii N°,” i. é , the day before the Nones; but the 
‘Abingdon Chronicle’ (from which he quotes, 
without observing on the discrepancy) has 
‘*ii, Id’,” i.e., March 14th. This may be the 
true date, and the writer of the entry in our 
MS. may have entered the day of her burial by 
mistake for that of her death. Under the initial 
A in that entry is the beginning of a letter 
belonging to a second ‘‘inset ” line in the same 
position as ‘‘anglorum ” and ‘‘ cl(itus)” in two 
of the other entries. It is not the beginning of 
a or c, but may be of r (regina). lfgifu had 
made rich presents to Ely. 

The entry of the atheling Eadmund’s death 
suggests that at least he survived childhood. 
William of Malmesbury certainly does not imply 
the contrary, for the very next words after those 
quoted by Freeman are ‘‘minor Agatham re- 
ginse sororem in matrimonium accepit.” And 
the words of Florence, ‘‘ processu temporis 
vitam finivit,” rather suggest that he was 4 
middle-aged man when he died. My own 
suspicion is that it was on January 10th, 1057, 
that he died, and that the Confessor, finding 
the people’s choice of a successor to himself 
now restricted to his single kinsman, the 
younger brother Eadward, immediately sent for 
the latter, who, landing in England the same 
spring, died (as we now learn from the Douce 
MS.) on April 19th. 
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at or for Ely itself. It was obviously executed 
fora great Benedictine foundation in the Fen- 
jand region which had special cause to venerate 
Winchester saints, and which employed scribes 
trained in the Winchester hand. The Winchester 
connexion rules out Ramsey. The doubling of 
Guthlac in the Litany suggests Croyland, but 
the non-doubling of Bartholomew (while Peter, 
who was not a special Croyland saint, is doubled) 
is fatal to that idea. Against Thorney is the 
absence of Toua, Cissa, and Huna from the 
calendar, and of the last two from the Litany as 
well. Against Peterborough are differences too 
numerous to mention (and some of thein very 
notable) between the calendar and Litany before 
usand those of the fourteenth century Peter- 
porough book, MS. Gough Liturg. 17. Of 
evidence against Ely I know none, and that for 
it is very strong. It was dedicated to Peter, 
the only saint besides Guthlac who is doubled 
in the Douce Litany. It was originally an abbey 
of nuns, and all four of the abbesses known to 
have presided over it are commemorated both 
in the calendar and in the Litany of the Douce 
MS., together with two ladies (4iselburga and 
Wihtburga) who were sisters of the first abbess. 
So much for the origin of the MS. Let me 
add that the last saint in its Litany is ‘‘ Osgiéa ” 
(the names of English saints being frequently 
written in English characters). The ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography’ says that ‘‘the earliest 
occurrence of her name is in Malmesbury’s 
‘Gesta Pontificum’......a work completed in 
1125.” Well, here we have it best part of 
a hundred years earlier—certainly before the 
Confessor’s death in 1066, and probably before 
that of his brother A#lfred in 1036. 
E. W. B. Nicwotson. 


P.S.—The MS. was not written at or for St. 
Neot’s, as Neot is not doubled in the Litany. 
If the obit at March 18th is Alfgifu’s, the error 
in the day may be due to the fact that an earlier 
“ #lfgifu regina” used to be venerated on 
May 18th. 








Literary Gossip. 

Messrs. Meruven will publish in the 
autumn Madame Mary Darmesteter’s ‘ Life 
of Ernest Renan.’ Madame Darmesteter 
has been greatly helped in her labours, 
first by the late Madame Renan, and since 
her death by Madame Psichari, Renan’s 
daughter, who has revised the proofs and 
supplied many of the facts. Madame 
Darmesteter is at present engaged in 
translating the biography into French for 
the firm of Calmann Lévy, the publishers 
of Renan’s works. 


A puorocrapnic facsimile of Bishop 
Morgan’s Welsh Psalter, originally printed 
in black letter in 1588, has just been issued, 
by private subscription, under the editor- 
rag of Prof. Powel, of Cardiff. It is likely 
to be shortly followed by a facsimile of a 
hitherto unpublished Welsh translation, by 
Bishop Richard Davies, of the Epistles to 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. The MS., 
which is in the bishop’s own handwriting, 
belongs to Mr. P. B. Davies-Cooke, of 
Gwysaney, and was discovered only six 
years ago by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, 
the historian of St. Asaph, who will supply 
the proposed edition with parallel tables 
comparing this version with that of Sales- 
bury’s New Testament, 1567, and Morgan’s 
Bible, 1588. Bound with the original MS. 
are also a draft petition for the translation 
of the Testament into Welsh, and a bond 














given by Salesbury for a loan to cover his 


Ty am satisfied that the MS. was written 


editor will also supply an account of all the 
earlier Welsh versions of the Bible, together 
with biographical notices of its translators. 
The work will be issued by the Clarendon 
Press as soon as a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers are forthcoming. 

Tue Rev. E. Conybeare is engaged on a 
history of Cambridgeshire for Mr. Elliot 
Stock’s ‘‘ Popular County History Series.” 
One of the most interesting chapters traces 
the existence of a Cymric population in the 
Fenland. Particular attention has also 
been bestowed on the part taken by Cam- 
bridgeshire in the baronial wars of the 
thirteenth century. 

Messrs. METHUEN, encouraged by the 
success of Mr. Wells’s little book ‘ Oxford 
and its Colleges,’ which was illustrated by 
Mr. E. H. New, will publish next year a 
uniform book on Cambridge. 

Canon Cuvurcn writes to us to point out 
that we were wrong in saying in our number 
for August 7th that Sir Richard Church was 
taken prisoner by the French when they 
captured Capri, as well as wounded. He 
was put on board ship and taken to Sicily. 

Axout a twelvemonth ago a Welsh Library 
Committee was formed in connexion with 
the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, for the purpose of developing the 
Welsh department of the College Library 
into ‘‘a nationally representative collection 
of all books and other documents of interest 
relating to Wales.’ With the view of 
informing the public of the desiderata of the 
library, the Committee have just issued a 
catalogue of the present collection, and they 
specially appeal for gifts of old almanacs 
and chap- books, reports of religious 
denominations, sets of newspapers, and 
all other publications of a similarly ephe- 
meral character. 

Mr. Witu1am AnpREws is about to make 
another addition to his works on the by- 
ways of Church history, under the title of 
‘The Church Treasury.’ It will be illus- 
trated and include chapters on curiosities, 
customs, folk-lore, &c., of the English 
Church. 

Pror. ANTONIUS VAN DER Lrinpz, the his- 
torian and philologist, who died at Wies- 
baden on August 17th, was born at Haarlem 
in 1833. After studying theology in Leyden 
and Amsterdam, and philosophy and his- 
tory at Gottingen, he was ordained by the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and for some 
time worked in one of the parishes of 
Amsterdam. In 1871 he settled in Berlin, 
where he was appointed to an important 
post in the Royal Library. In 1876 he 
accepted the office of principal librarian of 
the Landesbibliothek at Wiesbaden, where 
he remained until his death. He began his 
series of biographical and critical mono- 
graphs in 1866, when he published in 
French, in co-operation with the Russian 
scholar Obelenski, a documentary work on 
the false Demetrius. In the next year ap- 
peared his two volumes on Caspar Hauser. 
He was first moved to leave his native 
land by the indignation roused amongst his 
fellow countrymen in 1870 by the publica- 
tion of ‘De Haarlemsche Costerlegende,’ in 
which he criticized the story which made 
Laurens Coster of Haarlem the original 


glory of the invention. The legend was so 
popular in Holland that in 1856 a bronze 
statue of Coster was erected in the market- 
place of Haarlem. During his residence in 
Berlin and Wiesbaden Van der Linde con- 
tinued his researches into the early history 
of printing, the results of which are collected 
in the three volumes of his well-known 
‘ Geschichte der Erfindung der Buchdrucker- 
kunst.? Van der Linde was also an expert 
in the history and bibliography of the game 
of chess, and added largely to chess lite- 
rature. 

Peort, Illinois, is to have a university. 
A millionaire has endowed the proposed 
institution with 1,000,000 dollars, placing 
the estate in the hands of trustees to be 
named by himself. His instructions are 
that the estate shall be conserved until the 
interest accretions, together with the princi- 
pal, amount to 1,500,000 dollars, when the 
buildings are to be erected, the faculty 
secured, and the library, laboratories, &c., 
equipped. The New York Critic sensibly 
regrets that the money has not been given to 
some institution handicapped by inadequate 
means. ‘It is not more, but better en- 
dowed, educational institutions that we 
want.” 

Tue New York Critic informs us of the 
decease on August 5th of Dr. J. H. Trum- 
bull, who was for a short period lecturer on 
Indian languages at Yale, and was for 
twenty-six years President of the Connecti- 
cut Historical Society. He was known as a 
writer on Indian languages, especially of 
those of the Algonquin stock. It was he 
who traced the word ‘‘ Mugwump’”’ to its 
course. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of last week 
include Special Reports on Educational Sub- 
jects (3s. 4d.); Correspondence respecting 
the Copyright Conference at Paris (83d.) ; 
the Fifteenth Report (1896) of the Royal 
University of Ireland (1}d.); and among a 
large number of endowed charities reports, 
mostly relating to Wales, the Report on the 
Charities of Chelsea (6d.). 








SCIENCE 


—_~— 


The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley. By 
S. Squire Sprigge, M.B.Cantab. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Dr. Spricce has produced an interesting life 

of a man who certainly deserved a full and 

accurate biography. Thomas Wakley was 
the founder of the Lancet, a journal at once 
scientific and militant, which still maintains 
its position as the most reputable authority 
on all those questions of medical politics 
that interest the general practitioners of 
medicine. In its pages are also to be 
found a large proportion of the best medical 
lectures and addresses delivered in the 
United Kingdom. Ever since its foundation 
much judgment has been shown in making 
the Lancet interesting as well as profitable 
reading, and though other weekly medical 
publications have from time to time 
approached or even surpassed its circulation, 
none has quite equalled it in literary merit 
and interest. It has been of enormous 


service to the medical profession in England. 
Thomas Wakley, born in 1795, was the 








inventor of printing with movable types, 





expenses in connexion with the work. The 


and affirmed the right of Gutenberg to the 








youngest of eight sons of a Devonshire yeo- 
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man, and at fifteen was apprenticed to Mr. 


Incledon, an apothecary at Taunton. His 
medical education was continued under Mr. 
Phelps, a surgeon at Beaminster, and in 
1815 he entered as a student at the United 
Hospitals, as Guy’s and St. Thomas’s were 
then called. He became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1817, and 
began practice in Argyll Street, London. 
On October 5th, 1823, he published the first 
number of the Lancet, and thenceforward 
became deeply engaged in medical politics. 
The first number contained a report of a 
lecture by Sir Astley Cooper, the famous 
surgeon, and the question of the right of 
the journal to publish such lectures was 
soon raised. A curious example of the 
change of feeling is the well-known fact 
that distinguished surgeons at the pre- 
sent day are usually anxious that their 
lectures should be printed in medical 
journals as soon as possible after delivery. 
It was a relic of the medieval system of 
having secrets that Cooper and the surgeons 
of his time should object that any one who 
had not paid a fee to listen to it should 
have the benefit of the knowledge conveyed 
in a lecture. Wakley’s action, after some 
struggles, led to the extinction of this 
illiberal idea, and surgeons came to under- 
stand that improvements in their art should 
be promulgated as widely as possible. 

The next victory of the Lancet was to 
establish the right to publish accounts of 
cases in hospitals with commentaries on 
their treatment; and this was not attained 
without expensive legal proceedings, in 
which, though the powerful advocacy of 
Brougham was on Wakley’s side, he failed 
in his action and had to pay damages. 
Nevertheless the ultimate effect was to 
establish the public utility of such publica- 
tion and criticism. 

Wakley’s next campaign was against the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and in it, though 
his objects were as good as in his former 
contests, he was less successful. The Col- 
lege consisted of numerous members, who 
corresponded to the livery of a City com- 
pany, and of a small council, corresponding 
to the court of such a guild. The whole 
patronage, which was valuable, was in the 
hands of the Council, and so remains to this 
day; but Wakley’s attacks undoubtedly 
led to a greater feeling of responsibility in 
its exercise and to a termination of even 
the suspicion of personal influence in such 
appointments. 

Wakley decided to enter the House of 
Commons, in order to speak there on the 
questions of medical reform which he had 
at heart, and after two unsuccessful contests 
was, in January, 1835, returned for Fins- 
bury. He was a free-trader and a sup- 
porter of O’Connell in his demands for a 
repeal of the Irish Act of Union. His bio- 
grapher describes his success in Parliament : 

‘* His methods in the House of treating these 
three widely different affairs have been dealt 
with at length because they were both cha- 
racteristic and successful, raising him in a few 
months from comparative political obscurity to 
& position of influence and popularity. The 
affair of the Dorsetshire labourers stamped him 
as an orator; his conduct of the motion for 
abolition of the newspaper stamp duties proved 
him a sound tactician ; while his management 
of the legislation for the remuneration of 
medical witnesses showed him to be specially 





mindful of the needs of his profession, upon 
which needs he had based his principal right to 
a seat in the House. In all the other measures 
before the House Wakley voted as a consistent 
Radical, thorough-going and passionate enough 
to co-operate with Daniel O’Connell, yet sufti- 
ciently aware of the needs for compromise and 
of the advantages of circumspection and of 
taking advice to be admitted by the philo- 
sophical Radicals, of whom Grote was the most 
typical leader, into their intimate counsels.” 


His next public triumph was his election 
to an office which he had always maintained 
ought to be held by a medical man, that of 
coroner for Middlesex. In the discharge of 
the duties of this office he showed himself 
a protector of the poor and a corrector of 
abuses, while he did much to encourage the 
giving of accurate medical evidence and its 
proper remuneration. 

After a life of over-work and excitement 
—in which he never varied from the prin- 
ciples with which he started, working on till 
the end to attain the public objects he had 
set before himself at the beginning— Wakley 
died of phthisis at Madeira on May 16th, 
1862. Dr. Sprigge has described his numerous 
controversies with singular accuracy and 
moderation, and has in every way done 
justice to his subject. 








Mr. Symons has sent us his annual report, 
compiled along with Mr. Wallis, on that painful 
subject The British Rainfall for 1896 (Stanford). 
An interesting article on the Heberdens re- 
lieves the record of the misdeeds of the British 
climate. A separate essay is devoted to Sea- 
thwaite. 


A SECOND edition has reached us of Prof. 
Vernon Harcourt’s standard work upon Rivers 
and Canals (Oxford, Clarendon Press). Mr. Har- 
court has practically rewritten his book; the 
plans have been rearranged and more illustrations 
introduced into these handsome volumes, which 
no doubt will retain their place as the standard 
treatise on the subject. Much has happened in 
the way of canals since the author brought out 
his first edition. The North Sea, the Panama, 
and the Manchester canals, the ship canal from 
Cronstadt to St. Petersburg, are all of them 
subsequent enterprises ; and in France, Egypt, 
and India irrigation canals have made great 
progress, 








Htience Gossip. 


THE planet Mercury is still visible for a brief 
interval after sunset, but will soon cease to be 
so, and on the 22nd prox. (the day of the 
autumnal equinox) will be at inferior conjunc- 
tion with the sun. Venus is a morning star, 
now in the constellation Cancer; in the course 
of September she will enter Leo, and pass very 
near its brightest star Regulus on the 24th. 
Mars is in Virgo, a little to the north-east of 
Mercury, but will soon cease to be visible until 
next year. Jupiter will be in conjunction with 
the sun on the morning of the 13th prox., and 
will not be visible until he appears as a morning 
star in October. Saturn is near the boundary 
of the constellations Libra and Scorpio, and 
shines in the south-western heavens during the 
early part of the night with the white steady 
light which characterizes his appearance. 


THE town authorities of Géttingen have fixed 
a memorial tablet to the house where the cele- 
brated physicist Wilhelm Weber resided until 
his death. 
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Life and Letters of John Constable, Rg 
By ©. R. Leslie, R.A. Illustrated, 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue original edition (1843) of Leslie’s memoirs 
of John Constable has been long out of 
print and has become scarce and dear, while 
even the second and inferior edition (1845 
is seldom to be met with, whether with oy 
without its engravings by John Lucas, 
Consequently this handsome reprint, ang 
the satisfactory, if not admirable copies 
of its very fine plates, are most welcome, 
The value of the volume is enhanced 
by the copious notes—biographical, his. 
torical, and technical—which have beep 
added by Mr. Robert C. Leslie, the elder 
son of the original biographer. He is 4 
sound and skilful painter, a pupil of his 
father’s, and in his boyhood a favourite 
with Constable. Of Constable’s peculiarly 
original aims, of his methods and his taste, 
he is perhaps the most competent judge 
now living, and is even more qualified to 
write about those matters than his younger 
brother, Mr. G. D. Leslie, the living Acade. 
mician. 

In every respect, indeed, this third 
edition is greatly improved. It contains 
letters and other documents which, though 
excluded from the first edition, were ad- 
mitted to the second. Besides that, the 
book comprises versions not only of the 
plates by D. Lucas of the edition of 
1843, but others afterwards engraved under 
C. R. Leslie’s supervision, as well as repro- 
ductions from some of Constable’s pictures 
and sketches. The new edition, too, has 
the advantage of a rather copious index. 

At the present time the picture dealers 
have brought about a “run” upon Con- 
stable. Real Constables that are also 
desirable acquisitions are becoming scarcer 
than ever, and fetch amounts that the 
painter, who could not sell half of them 
at reasonable prices, never dared to dream 
of. It is, too, well known that even 
his sketches and works half or a 
quarter finished have been vamped up for 
the market, while what are known as 
palette-knife tricks have been freely em- 
ployed upon them. Prices which are in every 
sense fabulous are said to have been paid for 
daubs which the artist, were he alive, would 
indignantly disown, while great sums have 
really been given for forgeries, as well as 
for genuine, though very inferior examples 
of his skill. Under these circumstances the 
editor of this volume has felt it his duty to 
speak out for the benefit of collectors who 
do not know a Constable from a Georges 
Michel, and who are not offended when 
even a coarse daub is ut before them :— 

‘‘ About sixty years ago I remember seeing 
nearly all his [Constable’s] more important works 
upon the walls of a large studio formed by 
him out of the drawing-room to [the then] 
35, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. When he 
died the greater number of these, after being 
bought in for the family by my father and 
other friends at his sale in Foster’s Rooms, 
remained crowded together on the walls of a 
small house in St. John’s Wood, which then 
became the home of his children ; and, with the 
exception of a portion allotted to his second 
son, Capt. Charles Constable, which have since 
been sold, all these pictures and studies 
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— 
remained there until, on the death, in 1888, of 
his last surviving daughter, Isabel, they became 
the property of the nation. During the fifty 

rs which elapsed between Constable’s death 
(in 1837) and this bequest of his pictures to the 
nation, any work of his that chanced to change 
hands, at first slowly, but afterwards very 
rapidly, rose in value; and many imitations of 
his pictures have during this interval been 
sold, and even publicly exhibited. One marked 
feature of all these productions being founded 
upon the mistake, that in order to manufacture 
an authentic Constable, it was only needful to 
load so many square feet of old canvas with 
unmeaning dabs of paint, clumsily laid on with 
something like a small trowel. Constable, no 
doubt, in certain of his later works employed 
the palette-knife freely, but it was never used 
until he had secured the drawing, tone, and 
effect of the picture with the brush. During the 
last years of his life he, at times, likewise touched 
upon some of his earlier pictures in this way as 
they hung on the walls of his studio, leaving for 
amoment his work on the easel todoso. Though 
Ihave heard my father [C. R. Leslie, R.A.] 
say that in this way Constable himself thought 
he often injured a picture, or, as he said once, 
‘was cutting his own throat with a palette- 
knife.’ As the schoolfellow and neighbour of 
his sons, Alfred and Lionel, I spent many 
happy hours among Constable’s finest pictures, 
until I believe I became more intimate with 
them and his sketches than I was with my 
own father’s work. And while able to speak 
with some authority upon Constable’s work in 
his best period, I can likewise do so upon his 
use of the palette knife, because some time after 
the sale of those few of his pictures at Foster’s, 
not bought in for his family, two sketches upon 
six- foot canvases of the ‘Hay Wain’ and 
‘Leaping Horse’ were, for want of room else- 
where, stored at my father’s house. Though 
wonderfully fine in sparkle and effect, both were 
more or less mere masses of colour, loaded on 
with brush and knife, and, in spite of a goodly 
assemblage of dealer's and others at thesale, no bid 
above 51. was made for them. They remained with 
my father for some time, and after he and I 
had removed the dirt and London smoke with 
which they were covered, he asked me to make 
two small copies of them ; and I shall not soon 
forget the difficulty I met with in doing this, so 
as to retain upon a small scale the sparkle 
obtained by the use of the palette knife without 
losing their fine general effect and intention. 
Both these studies [of Constable’s] are now at 
South Kensington; but I feel sure that Constable 
merely looked upon them as unfinished experi- 
ments upon a large scale for more finished 
pictures.” 

In passing, Mr. Leslie tells us that the 
unwary collector of Constables must be on 
his guard lest he be deceived by the bigness 
of the canvases. Contrary to the usual 
practice of painters, especially of land- 
seapists, the famous artist made sketches 
for merely experimental purposes upon 
canvases not less than six feet long some of 
them. Again, Mr. Leslie enlarges in detail 
upon the above-mentioned fact that many 
imitations of Constable’s pictures have been 
“publicly exhibited.” This warning is the 
more needful because many people take for 
granted the genuineness of pictures when 
they have been ‘‘ publicly exhibited.” This 
is in face of the fact that nearly every 
exhibiting body refuses in the most distinct 
terms to guarantee the genuineness of the 
works it may borrow. The first paragraph 
im every Academy catalogue of pictures by 
deceased masters warns visitors and col- 
lectors alike that no guarantee is given by 
the society. It is perfectly notorious that 
pictures incorrectly ascribed to Turner, 





Constable, and other members of their 
body, have been exhibited by the Academy, 
although they must have been painted 
within the memory of at least half the 
Academicians then living. 

Mr. R. Leslie, with whom in this matter it 
is understood that his brother the Academi- 
cian is at one, thus proceeds to illustrate 
part of the history which is set forth above : 


‘*T was with my father the whole time he 
was engaged in compiling both his first and 
second editions of Constable’s memoirs, and 
remember well the pains and labour—though in 
his case a true labour of love—the vast amount 
of correspondence, writing and rewriting they 
cost him before a single page left his hand. 
During this task, spurious Constables were con- 
stantly brought to my father by dealers; at 
times singly, at others in batches; nearly all 
being of the extreme palette knife type, or 
what would now, perhaps, be called ‘ impres- 
sionist ’ examples. One such batch, I remember, 
was brought by a well-known London dealer, 
who, though too good a judge himself to be 
deceived, wished my father to see them, 
because, as he said, ‘the source from which he 
had them should have placed their authenticity 
beyond doubt.’ This was nearly ten years after 
Constable’s death, and yet, on examination, 
most of the meaningless lumps of paint with 
which they were loaded proved to be still soft. 
I never saw my father so much upset as he was 
by this crop of forgeries, because, from the name 
given by the dealer, he at once foresaw an un- 
limited supply of the same kind of rubbish. 
And judging from the quantity of works sold 
and exhibited under the name of Constable, 
I should not be surprised if the number of for- 
geries now greatly exceeded that of his genuine 
pictures. One of the worst evils of the multi- 
plication of such things is, that the public 
eye —never too discriminative —is gradually 
led to look, not at or for Constable as seen 
in the more finished work of his best period, 
but only at those examples which display the 
mannerisms of his later style. A style to 
which, I agree with my brother George, ‘ both 
he and Turner were goaded by a desire, 
natural to such men, of seeing their pictures 
eclipse, in sparkle and brilliancy, those of 
others upon the walls of the Academy.’ Writ- 
ing on this subject in his ‘Handbook for 
Young Painters,’ my father says, ‘The truth is 
that the pictures in which he [Constable] most 
used this instrument [the palette knife] are 
those of which there are the greatest number 
of forgeries. A practised eye will, however, 
generally detect these, as in such imitations 
one colour is smeared over another, so as to 
have the muddled and filthy look of the rags 
with which a painter cleans his palette...... 
While the dashes of colour from Constable’s 
knife have the look of gems, and the more they 
are magnified the more beautiful they appear.’ 
Any one who examines a few square inches of 
Constable’s ‘Cenotaph’ in the National Gallery 
with a lens will, I think, at once acknowledge 
the truth of this.” 

Mr. Leslie then proceeds to discuss the 
mistakes of Mr. Ruskin in regard to Con- 
stable’s art, and assumes that in his youth- 
ful days the author of ‘Modern Painters’ 
had never seen any of Constable’s finest 
work, and had hastily formed his opinion 
‘“‘in almost complete ignorance ” of it, and 
‘that his impression is derived from the 
numerous forgeries of his work in circulation, 
or that he had seen pictures by him without 
looking at them, which often happens when we 
are not interested.” 

There is much that is judicious in what 
Mr. Leslie says about Constable’s much- 
talked-of influence on the Impressionist 
school of landscape painters. This we 





agree with him in thinking to have been 
very much exaggerated, and he is on safe 
ground when reminding us of the fact that 
when the painters of Charles X.’s time in 
Paris and at Lille induced the authorities 
to award to Constable gold medals for 
the ‘Hay Wain’ and the ‘ White Horse’ 
there was no Impressionism; nor can it be 
said that anything crude is discoverable in 
the landscapes of Troyon, Mlle. R. Bonheur, 
Daubigny, and the many other painters who 
owed anything to Constable. The real gospel 
which the French artists were the first to 
receive and recognize as true from Constable 
was, according to Mr. R. Leslie, that so-called 
“romantic” scenes or subjects go little 
towards making pictures interesting, com- 
pared with those of every-day life studied 
among the artist’s immediate surroundings. 
It was not, however, let us add, simply by 
copying nature in a humble manner amid 
the artist’s surroundings that the modern 
masters of France attained their pre-emi- 
nence and realized their aims. They suc- 
ceeded in inspiring their pictures with some 
at least of that pathos, not necessarily sad 
or solemn, but always moving, which the 
seeing eye either discovers in nature, or out 
of its own resources imparts to what it sees. 
Constable himself was fond of quoting from 
Crabbe the happy phrase :— 
It is the soul that sees. 

Many of the notes Mr. R. Leslie has 
added to this edition are fresh and cha- 
racteristic. Here is one on the famous pic- 
ture of the ‘Opening of Waterloo Bridge,’ 
which for the second time was at the Aca- 
demy a few years ago, and proved itself 
still brilliant with pearly light and the 
diamond-like lustre of the river where the 
state barges floated in crowds, and were 
gay with scarlet, golden, and white paint, 
and resplendent in the hundred hues of 
multitudinous flags. Mr. Leslie says :— 

‘*No subject appears to have given Constable 

so much anxiety, doubt, and disappointment 
as this flag-dressed flotilla of gilded state City 
barges. He was carried away by the subject, 
but which, in its want of repose, and [its excess 
of] sparkle of local colours, was more suited 
to Turner. It is noteworthy that Constable 
never used his palette knife so freely as on this 
picture, while, a year after his death, a picture 
dealer toned it down with shoe-blacking.” 
The worthy who thus “edited” a fine 
Constable for the market was, we believe, 
Mr. Seguier, of the National Gallery, who, 
as the elder Leslie told us elsewhere, con- 
fessed to the act, gravely assuring his 
listener that it was done by way of giving 
tone to the picture, and adding that several 
noblemen considered it to be greatly im- 
proved by the process. The blacking was 
laid on with water, and secured by a coat 
of mastic varnish. Mr. Seguier had other 
nostrums for improving the tones of pic- 
tures ; itis said to have been he who covered 
Sebastiano del Piombo’s ‘ Raising of Laza- 
rus,’ now in the National Gallery, with a 
thick coat of stick-liquorice! A secret of 
the Royal Academy Selecting Committee 
leaks out at the foot of p. 212 :— 

‘‘ When first serving on the Council of the 
Academy as one of the judges before whom the 
pictures of outsiders pass before being received 
for exhibition :—a small landscape of his had, 
by mistake, got among the outsiders’ pictures, 
and so came before the Council. A simple bit 
of green river bank, bordered by low willows, 
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with nothing in subject or colour to arrest the 
more or less jaded eyes of the Academic judges, 
and the picture was rapidly passed before them, 
with the usual cry of ‘Out! out!’ by the 
majority, when one member said, ‘ No, stop a 
bit. Irather like the look of that. Why not 
say ‘‘doubtful”?’ Constable, who so far had 
been silent, then owned the picture, and the 
Council at once saw its merit. He would not, 
however, allow their judgment to be reversed. 
This little picture is now at South Kensington 
—No. 38, ‘ Water Meadows, near Salisbury.’” 
Mr. Leslie might as well have filled up 
the blanks in his father’s text caused by the 
omission (for reasons which no longer exist) 
of names. Thus, on p. 129, when mention- 
ing the sale at Fonthill in 1823, the elder 
Leslie, writing not long after that event, left 
out the name of the great George Robins, 
who officiated on that occasion, and wrote 
‘*R——,” and he did the same lower down 
on the same page; and on p. 131 we twice 
find ‘‘ L——,” which might as well have 
been the full name of Lucas, who engraved 
so many Constables. Apart from such 
trivialities we have nothing but praise for 
this volume, except as regards the woolliness 
of the paper it is printed on, which is un- 
pleasant and unworthy of a sterling work. 








THE BRITISH ARCHXZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fifty-fourth annual congress of this Asso- 
ciation was opened on Thursday, the 19th of 
August, at Conway. The members assembled 
at the Guildhall, where they were formally 
welcomed by the Mayor, and with little delay 
proceeded to the ancient castle, under the 
guidance of the local hon. secretary, Mr. T. B. 
Farrington, who explained the various features 
of special interest in the fortification. Conway 
is unique in Britain, if not in Europe, in being 
the most perfectly preserved example of a 
fortified and completely walled town in which 
the military architecture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is predominant. The castle and town 
having been built by the command, and under 
the personal supervision, of Edward L., it follows 
that one period and style of architecture are 
— throughout. The castle was built 

tween the years 1281 and 1284, and in the 
latter year the king and his queen, Eleanor, 
kept Christmas within its walls. The area occu- 
pied by the castle is considerable, but of irre- 
gular formation, owing to its occupying the high- 
est point of a steep rock projecting into the 
waters of the Conway and the Gyftin, which 
here join and together fall into the sea. The 
interior of the castle is now a complete ruin, 
the walls overgrown with ivy, trees and plants 
growing out of the masonry; nevertheless, it is 
still possible without much difficulty to trace 
the positions of the chief apartments. The 
numerous fireplaces, the moulded ribs of the 
groined roof of the charming little oratory, 
the circular staircases, and the apparently 
general convenience of the arrangements bear 
witness to a degree of luxury which we do not 
usually associate with fortified buildings of 
that period. The walls are of great thickness, 
and are strengthened and flanked by massive 
drum-shaped towers, eight in all, the four at 
the angles of the inner ward having slender 
watch turrets carried up a considerable height 
and ascended by spiral staircases. Although 
the castle is generally well looked after and 
cared for by its present constable, the Mayor of 
Conway, some special attention should be given 
to restraining the overgrowth of ivy, which is 
disintegrating the masonry and rendering it in- 
secure. The inner faces of the circular towers 
of the inner ward are slightly flattened, so as to 
allow of the rampart walk being boldly corbelled 
out and continued past them. The next place 
upon the programme to be visited was the 





parish church, where the party in large numbers 
were received by the vicar. Mr. G. Patrick, 
hon. sec., read some notes he had made from 
his own examination of the building, and sup- 
plemented them by reading extracts from a 
paper written by Mr. Harold Hughes, who had 
most carefully studied the architectural history 
of the church, with the view of identifying 
the present parish church of St. Mary with 
the actual remains of portions of the abbey 
church of the Cistercians, which monastery 
was removed some few miles higher up 
the river by Edward I., when he built his 
castle and enclosed the town. It appears by 
the charter which the king granted tothe monks 
on that occasion to be distinctly understood 
that the church, which themonkspreviously had 
held as a conventual building, should in future 
be held by them as a parochial one, and they 
were required to appoint two fitand honest Eng- 
lish chaplains, one of whom was to be the vicar, 
and a third, who was to be an honest Welsh- 
man, owing to the diversity of language. There 
would appear to be ample evidence in the 
architectural and structural features of the 
building to justify the belief that the more 
ancient portions of the present church are 
parts of the abbey still standing in situ. The 
church underwent very considerable alteration, 
more especially in the fourteenth century and 
in succeeding ages, but the dimensions of the 
building lengthwise remain the same as at first, 
parts of the old walling of the east end of the 
chancel and the present west wall of the tower 
being of the same date, viz., the early thir- 
teenth century. The abbey was originally 
founded by Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, the then 
Prince of North Wales, in 1196, and endowed 
by him with very large possessions in Den- 
bighshire and Anglesea, which were sub- 
sequently contirmed to the monks by charter in 
1198. The church contains many peculiar fea- 
tures of architectural interest and importance, 
and much beautiful carved woodwork in an 
almost perfect rood-screen, stalls, and bench- 
ends, all of late Perpendicular character and 
style. There is also a tine octagonal font, raised 
on three steps, of the same period. The vicar 
exhibited in the vestry, amongst other relics of 
the past, some rare and beautiful lace, in the 
shape of an altar-cloth and chalice veil of early 
sixteenth century work, which attracted much 
attention. 

The members and visitors next proceeded to 
inspect the fine Elizabethan residence Plas 
Mawr, situated in the High Street. This 
building is now occupied by the Royal Cambrian 
Academy of Art, and the President, Mr. 
Clarence Whaite, led the party through the 
building and related its history. It is a lofty 
building of three stories, presenting some 
resemblance to an ancient Scotch country 
house, with its stepped and pinnacled gables 
and large dormer windows and projecting semi- 
circular oriels. The house is built upon a site 
sloping steeply backward from the High Street, 
and is in three blocks, that fronting the street 
forming the porter’s lodge, with an open court- 
yard in the rear, from which, by a broad flight 
of stone steps, the door opening into the dining 
hall is reached. The dates 1576, 1577, and 
1580 are to be seen upon the walls and in the 
elaborate plaster decoration of the rooms; but it 
is probable that some parts of the house are more 
ancient. There are several elaborately carved 
stone chimney-pieces, and the ceilings are varied 
and chaste in design and are excellent examples 
of the art and skill of the plasterer of the 
period. A visit to the vicarage garden, to see a 
part of the town walls, with the steps by which 
the rampart walk was approached, and the pic- 
turesque view of the castle from the garden, 
brought the perambulation to a close. 

In the evening the members were present at 
a reception given by the Mayor in the old house 
Plas Mawr, where many objects of archzeo- 
logical interest were displayed, including all that 





remains of the charters granted to the town from 
the time of Edward I. The President, Lord 
Mostyn, delivered a highy interesting inaugural 
address, which, in order to save time, was 
intentionally postponed in the morning, |p 
his opening remarks his lordship said there 
were few places that presented such a variety of 
objects interesting to the antiquary as Conway, 
In almost every direction is to found eyi- 
dence of ancient British fortifications and tumuli, 
Close by, at Caer Hfin, wasa considerable Roman 
settlement, identified as being the Roman station 
of Conovium. He had at Mostyn acake of copper 
said to have been smelted from the ore of the 
Snowdon mountains. It bore in Roman charac. 
ters the words ‘‘Socio Romae,” and across it 
obliquely in lesser letters ‘‘ Natasol.” In 
speaking of the castles of this part of Wales, 
the speaker said that Deganwy (which was 
brought to his family, together with the Glod. 
daeth estate, about the time of Richard IL.) was 
probably a British town, and the first Norman 
castle was erected at the end of the eleventh 
century, and he hoped one day to excavate the 
foundations, and to carefully preserve the re- 
mains. Faint traces were to be found there of 
the old British town, amongst which were two 
irregularly curved lines of the character used 
in British work. Much of the material of Con. 
way Castle was brought from the ruins of 
Deganwy. 

Friday, the 20th, was devoted to a visit to 
St. Asaph and Rhuddlan Castle. The archeo- 
logists were much disappointed on arrival at the 
cathedral to find no one to receive them, as 
they had understood that the Dean, if unable to 
meet them himself, would appoint some one to 
represent him and conduct them over the build- 
ing. The see of St. Asaph is one of the oldest 
in the kingdom, having been founded in 560. 
Of the earlier Norman or Transitional Norman 
church one cushion - shaped capital alone re- 
mains. The cathedral has several times suffered 
almost total destruction, on one occasion by 
the English troops of Edward I., and again by 
Owen Glyndwr in 1404, when it was nearly 
burnt to the ground. The most ancient por- 
tions existing are of the thirteenth century. 
After Owen Glyndwr’s assault the church re- 
mained in ruins until 1482, when it was rebuilt 
by Bishop Redman. There are but few monu- 
ments, oneto an ecclesiastic known as the “‘ Black 
Friar of Rhuddlan,” 1282-1293. He it was who 
rebuilt the cathedral after its destruction by 
Edward I. It isa fine effigy, in episcopal vest- 
ments, in the act of benediction, but it is 
in a mutilated condition. The most interest- 
ing monument is a massive coffin-shaped slab, 
7 feet in length, upon which at the upper end 
is a shield, semée of fleurs-de-lis, bearing a lion 
rampant, and beneath the shield a sword laid 
diagonally. On the lower part is a hare chased 
by a hound. The person commemorated is 
unknown, but it is said a somewhat similar 
stone is preserved at Valle Crucis Abbey. The 
cathedral has suffered considerably from over- 
restoration. At Rhuddlan Castle Mr. Thomas 
Blashill pointed out the chief objects of interest. 
Mr. C. H. Compton had undertaken to prepare 
a paper descriptive of the history of the castle, 
but, unfortunately, circumstances prevented 
him from completing it in time and from being 
present himself. Rhuddlan is interesting as 
being the scene of the treaty between Edward I. 
and the Welsh after the death of Llewelyn and 
the annexation of Wales to England. The Black 
Friars had a house a short distance from the 
castle in 1268, of which some fragments remain. 
The ivy is so thick upon the castle that the 
walls are being injured by its growth, which 
should be restrained. 7 

At the evening meeting, in the Council 
Chamber of the Guildhall, Dr. Birch gave 4 
lucid description of the different charters of the 
town of Conway, so far as they could be de- 
ciphered, for many of them are in such 4 
state of decay, owing to past neglect of the 
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—— 
rate authorities, as to be quite unreadable. 
They are now, however, well cared for, and are 
framed and glazed. The first charter was granted 
Edward I. to the burgesses immediately 
, the conquest of Wales, and it was confirmed, 
without any variations, by subsequent kings 
down to Edward VI. in 1547. The charter of 
Edward I. made Aberconway a free borough 
and gave it sundry liberties, thus exempting 
it from manorial jurisdiction, if any existed in 
Wales at that period ; but the charter preserved 
one link with the crown by providing that the 
constable of the king’s castle of Conway for 
the time being should be mayor of the town 
and conservator of its liberties, many appoint- 
ments of constables being among the records. 
Saturday, August 2lst, the members of the 
travelled to Carnarvon, where they 
were met at the station by Sir Llewelyn Turner, 
the Deputy Constable of Carnarvon Castle, and 
under his leadership set out to perambulate the 
walls of the town previous to entering the 
castle itself. The site of the original west gate 
of the town was pointed out, and in that portion 
of the moat which Sir Llewelyn has excavated 
he showed the commencement of the castle 
at the north-east angle. Carnarvon Castle is 
much larger than any other Welsh castle, and is 
ina good state of preservation, the repairs that 
have been carried out and are now in course of 
execution having been done with judicious 
care. All parts of the building are accessible 
without any danger. It was built by Edward I., 
together. with the town walls. The king promised 
acharter to the town in the eleventh year of 
his reign, and as the eleventh year of the 
reign commenced on the 16th of March, 1282, 
the charter was granted in the eleventh year and 
confirmed in the twelfth, somewhere in the year 
1282 or 1283. The story that the castle was 
built in a year can, of course, apply only to a 
certain portion sufficient to afford accommoda- 
tion for a garrison, but as evidence that such 
_ of the castle did exist at that date, Sir 
welyn recited extracts from the roll of wages 
of the knights and esquires in the Welsh war 
for the tenth and eleventh years of the king’s 
reign, to be found in the Exchequer Record, 
ilitary Service, Wales. Therein it is stated 
that “in the eleventh year (1283) Thomas 
Maydenbach and his clerk. being in the fortifi- 
cations of Carnarvon, received by day 2s., and 
others in the fortifications.” The large sum of 
8091. 3s. 11d., equivalent to over 20,0001. of our 
money, was paid in wages to soldiers, cross- 
bowmen, archers, and lancers in the fortifica- 
tions of Carnarvon and Criccieth in the eleventh 
year, that is before the birth of Edward II., and 
asum equal to 2,500/. of our money was paid 
for wages in the fortifications of Carnarvon 
Castle in the twelfth year, i.e., between 
November, 1283, and November, 1284. With 
regard to the tradition, disputed by some recent 
authorities, that the second Edward was born 
in the Eagle Tower, Sir Llewelyn declared that 
the public records as well as the architectural 
features of the castle bore testimony to the 
securacy of the tradition, there being not a 
particle of evidence to the contrary. 

From Carnarvon the party took a long but 
beautiful drive to Clynnog, where Mr. Charles 
Lynam pointed out the archzological features 
of the locality. Having visited a holy well by the 
roadside—St. Beuno’s Well—one of the many 

y wells in Wales, with the stone seats for 
the pilgrims waiting their turn to descend into 
the water still remaining, the party returned to 
the church, which Mr. Lynam described. The 
church isa large and fine edifice of late Per- 
Pendicular architecture, with a chapel at the 
south-east end, connected with the church by a 
covered passage, and said to contain the reputed 
stave of St. Beuno. The church was collegiate, 









and there are some good carvings in the stalls 
and rood-screen. In the vestry is a highly curious 
old chest, carved out of a solid block of wood, 
having three locks, A pair of ‘‘lazy tongs,” 





used for dragging dogs out of the church, are 
also preserved. 

Monday, August 23rd.—In beautiful weather 
the archeologists set out this morning for 
Bangor, where on arrival at the cathedral they 
found the Dean ready to welcome them and 
explain the history of the building. Taking his 
stand in the choir, the Dean related the early 
history of the church from its foundation about 
550 by the instrumentality of the Prince of 
Wales, Maelgwyn Gwynedd. The church was 
destroyed about 1071, but was rebuilt, and a 
buttress and window of the early Norman 
church may still be seen in the south wall of 
the choir. In the thirteenth century the cathedral 
was enlarged, but, in common with St. Asaph’s 
and other churches, it suffered greatly in the 
wars of the time, and in 1402 was destroyed by 
fire in the war with Owen Glyndwr, when it 
remained in ruins for nearly a century. The 
choir was ultimately rebuilt in the reign of 
Henry VII., and the western tower and 
nave by Bishop Skeffington in 1532. There 
are several interesting monuments, one to an 
early Tudor, date 1365. From the cathedral 
the visitors passed to the library and muni- 
ment room, where the Dean exhibited sundry 
of the treasures, and in particular a beauti- 
fully written book known as_ the ‘ Ponti- 
fical of Anian,’ date 1266, bound up with 
other service books of the ‘‘ Bangor use” 
and a book of “offices that only a Bishop can 
do.” These books belong to the fourteenth 
century, and have some beautifully illuminated 
initial letters, &c. Proceeding to the ferry, the 
party crossed the straits to Beaumaris, where Sir 
Llewelyn Turner met them and conducted them 
over the castle. This castle is an example of 
a purely concentric fortress. It consists of a 
long square within an octagonal curtain wall 
strengthened by thirteen bastions and towers. 
The moat was fed by the sea, but it has long 
been filled up, which detracts from the height 
of the walls. There is very little known in his- 
tory of this castle. It was built after Conway 
and Carnarvon, about 1296, by Edward I. Its 
low-lying situation on the shore is compensated 
by its accessibility from the sea. It was garri- 
soned for the king under Lord Bulkeley in 1642, 
but was obliged to surrender owing to a severe 
defeat of the royal forces inthe immediateneigh- 
bourhood by the Parliamentary General Mytton. 
The old church at Beaumaris possesses a rood- 
screen of late Perpendicular type, similar to 
several others the party had seen in this 
district of North Wales’; and in a chapel on the 
north side of the chancel, now used as a vestry, 
is a fine altar-tomb, with recumbent effigies of 
a knight and lady of fifteenth century date, 
of whom nothing is known. It is traditionally 
said to have been saved from a ship wrecked on 
the coast when on a voyage from Portugal, and 
to have first been taken to a monastery of Grey 
Friars founded by the great Llewelyn in the 
neighbourhood, and after the Dissolution to 
have been brought to its present position. The 
church dates from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. 

At the evening meeting at the Guildhall an 
interesting paper by Lady Paget, upon some 
‘Caves and a Passage under the British Fortress 
of Pen-y-Gaer, Conway Valley,’ was read in her 
absence by Mr. Patrick, hon. sec. These caves 
and the long underground passage situated 
under an ancient fortress are somewhat similar 
to those recently discovered in co. Antrim, 
Treland. 

Tuesday, August 24th.—This morning the 
members and visitors departed by coach for 
Caer Hiin, the ancient Roman station of Cono- 
vium—a station which is mentioned in the 
eleventh iter of Antoninus’s ‘ Itinerary,’ and in 
the first of that of Richard of Cirencester. The 
form of the camp is clearly defined, and below 
it are remains of the foundations of Roman 
villas. At the dwelling-house, Caer Hfin, the 
visitors were shown the ancient shield, said to 














be Roman, but which is more probably British 
from its form, discovered on the site in 1799, 
and exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 
that year ; also a cinerary urn, dug up in 1879, 
containing the bones of a female and a Roman 
coin. Many other interesting relics dis- 
covered close by, including a sword found in 
the foundations of old Caer Hfin House last 
year, were also set out for inspection. 

The party then departed for Bettws-y-Coed, 
where the small but picturesque old church was 
visited, and the ancient tomb and effigy of 
Gryffydd, son of Davydd Goch, was inspected. 
The effigy is of the fourteenth century. At 
Llanrwst the church and Gwydir Chapel were 
visited, in which is preserved the coffin which 
once contained the body of Llewelyn the Great. 
The effigy of a knight in armour of the 
fourteenth century, but unknown, is here 
age Llanrwst Church possesses a fine 
ate Perpendicular rood-screen, approached by 
the rood - stairs, and still showing the three 
mortice holes which held the rood. A bronze 
caldron which once belonged to the 10th Legion 
and an antique bronze vessel were found some 
years ago, but time did not permit the party 
to inspect them. 

At Gwydir Castle Lord Carrington received 
the members, and conducted them through the 
ancient residence. He had thoughtfully pre- 
pared a printed description of its history, with 
a copy of which each member was furnished on 
entering. The place takes its name from Gwaed- 
dir, the Bloody Land, from the battles fought 
there by Llwarch Hen, a.p. 610, or from 
those fought in 952. The first known owner 
is Howell Coytmor. He was a captain of a 
hundred Denbighshire men, and fought under 
the Black Prince at the field of Poitiers. His 
son Dafydd sold the property to the ancestor 
of Sir John Wynn, the historian. The Wynns 
of Gwydir are one of the oldest families in 
Wales. Most of the castle dates from the six- 
teenth century, but the Stair Tower and other 
parts are older. 

Wednesday, August 25th.—The programme 
for to-day included visits to the ancient farm- 
house of Penrhyn, of the date 1590, and to 
Gloddaeth Hall, a very interesting old house, 
the earliest portion of which dates from the 
fifteenth century, afterwards to Bodysgallen, a 
similar but smaller house of rather later date. 
At the evening meeting a paper by Dr. Phené 
on ‘Some Early Settlers in the Neighbour- 
hood of Conway : their Beautiful Jewellery and 
Magnificent Gold Work,’ was read. 





THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT HAVERFORDWEST. 
I. 

Tue first evening meeting was held on Tuesday, 
August 17th, at 8p.m., at the Temperance Hall. 
Mr. F. Lloyd-Philipps, the outgoing President, 
resigned the chairto his successor Sir Owen Scour- 
field, Bart., who then delivered a short address 
of welcome to the Association to Pembrokeshire. 
Mr. Edward Laws followed with a popularlecture 
on the antiquities of the county. He took for 
his text the prehistoric strongholds which are so 
numerous in Pembrokeshire, and pointed out 
that, setting on one side the camps of a late 
period and of uncertain date, there were two 
very distinct types of fortified settlements to be 
noted : (1) the cliff castles all round the coast ; 
and (2) the great stone forts, some near the 
sea and others on the Preceli Mountains. The 
lecturer exhibited a plan of the camp on Old 
Castle Head, near Manorbier, as being one of 
the best specimens of the cliff castles, and gave 
a vivid account of the life led by the neolithic 
people by whom it was inhabited. These 
primitive fishermen, he said, seem to have con- 
fined their attention chiefly to oysters, limpets, 
mussels, razor-fish, periwinkles, and such small 
game. It was the harvest of shell-fish to be 
gleaned from the rocks that attracted to the 
coast the particular prehistoric clan who built 
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the cliff castles. There was hardly a single head- 
land, if found suitable for a shell-fishing station, 
that was not cut off from the land by one or 
more rampart and ditch and inhabited by these 
people. There was always a more or less dan- 
gerous means of access to the shore from the 
cliff castles. Probably their builders could 
climb like monkeys and swim like ducks. As far 
as the testimony of the existing remains went, 
they disdained fish proper, and had not developed 
a taste for crabs or lobsters, From the fact 
that mixed with the shells of the edible kinds 
were found quantities of other species quite 
useless for food, Mr. Laws argued that the pre- 
historic fishermen used some rude sort of 
appliance for dredging, with which they hauled 
ashore whatever came to their nets, and 
separated the good from the bad afterwards. 
The attention of the audience was next directed 
to quite another class of structure from the cliff 
castles, and erected probably by a people whose 
conditions of life were entirely different. The 
structures referred to were more important in 
every respect than the cliff castles, although 
fewer in number, and were differentiated from 
them by having ramparts of stone instead of 
earth. There were at least three such fortified 
prehistoric towns in Pembrokeshire, namely, 
those on St. David’s Head, on Carn Vawr near 
Strumble Head, and on Moel Trigarn, one of 
the peaks of the Preceli Mountains. The ex- 
istence of these had been known for a long time, 
but it was only since they had been examined 
more carefully, in the course of the Archzo- 
logical Survey of Wales being carried on by the 
Cambrian Archzeological Association, that any 
attention had been paid to their peculiar 
features. Mr. Laws said that these great 
stone forts differed in almost every respect 
from the cliff castles, and had a marked affinity 
with the structures at Carn Goch, Carmar- 
thenshire, and at Treceiri, Carnarvonshire. 
A sketch plan was exhibited of the fortress on 
Moel Trigarn, which, as the lecturer observed, 
takes its name from three immense cairns of 
stones within the enclosing ramparts. The military 
defences were of the same complicated nature 
as those at Treceiri, the entrances being pro- 
tected by flanking walls and the steep hillside 
made still more difficult of ascent than it would 
be naturally by sheets of stones placed artifi- 
cially, so as to form a sort of chevaux de frise. 
There were hut circles and enclosures in all 
directions, showing that this was not a strong- 
hold to be resorted to in times of danger, but 
a permanent settlement. It was a remarkable 
fact that so populous a prehistoric town should 
have within its walls cairns which had every 
appearance of being sepulchral, as he believed 
that the neolithic people were desperately 
afraid of ghosts. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Laws had been 
carried unanimously, Prof. John Rhys, LL.D., 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, made some 
remarks on the inscribed stones which were to 
be seen during the excursions, and called special 
attention to the four or five new examples that 
had already been brought to light as one of the 
results of the Pembrokeshire section of the 
Archeological Survey of Wales. 

The second excursion, on Wednesday, 
August 18th, was to St. David’s, which, although 
lying only about fifteen miles north-west of 
Haverfordwest, takes between two or three 
hours to reach on account of the badness of 
the road. The continual succession of hills is 
enough to try the strength even of a Pembroke- 
shire horse. The first half of the journey tra- 
verses an uninteresting and somewhat dreary 
tract of country, so that when the members 
reached Newgale and the magnificent coast 
scenery burst upon their astonished view they 
experienced in a mild way the feelings of the 
ten thousand Greeks under similar circum- 
stances. Rollers two miles in length may here 


be seen breaking on one of the grandest 
stretches of sand to be found anywhere on the 


coast of Wales. Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
passed this way with Archbishop Baldwin, 
mentions the submarine forest beneath New- 
gale sands, which was laid bare by a great 
storm ‘‘during the winter that Henry II. 
spent in Ireland,” and describes ‘‘the trunks 
of trees cut off, standing in the very sea itself, 
the strokes of the hatchet appearing as if made 
only yesterday.” The force of the sea still con- 
tinues to be felt at Newgale, and the ruins of the 
small roadside inn where the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh rested for a short time on their 
way to St. David’s a few years ago, swept away 
by the tempests of last year, were seen between 
the road and the beach. The enormous rampart 
of pebbles, running the whole length of the 
beach and weighing millions of tons, was shifted 
bodily forward several feet towards the land, 
engulfing the whole house, the inhabitants of 
which escaped through the upper windows 
facing the road, whilst the sea was battering 
down the walls at the back with an artillery 
fire of round stones. 

The first stop was made at Brawdy Church, 
a mile and a half inland from Newgale to the 
northward. There are two distinct types of 
churches in Pembrokeshire, namely, (1) those 
in the southern and English part of the county, 
distinguished by their high military towers, 
cavernous interiors with pointed barrel vault- 
ing, and tunnel-like hagioscopes having exterior 
roofs separate from those of the other parts of 
the building ; and (2) those in the northern and 
Welsh part of the county, which are much 
smaller and simpler, and have a bell gable 
instead of a tower. Brawdy Church belongs 
to the latter class, but it is a good example. 
There is a bell gable at the west end, and a second 
bell-cote for the sanctus bell over the east wall 
of the nave. The ground plan consists of a 
nave, chancel, south porch, and a south aisle 
opening into both the nave and the chancel. 
When the south aisle was added, instead of 
making a proper arcade between it and the nave, 
only a single arch was pierced through the south 
wall of the nave, and one of the original south 
windows on the west side of this arch was left 
as it was, and now looks like a hole knocked in 
the wall separating the nave from the aisle. 
The arches are all pointed and quite devoid of 
mouldings. In the north wall of the chancel is 
one of the smallest windows in any church in 
the Principality, a lancet with cusped top. The 
font is of the Norman cushion-capital pattern, 
so common in Pembrokeshire. It is a remark- 
able fact that, although the greater part of the 
fonts throughout the county ase Norman, with 
one or two rare exceptions none of the archi- 
tectural details of the churches is earlier in 
date than the thirteenth century. Through 
the good offices of Mr. Henry Owen and 
with the co-operation of the proprietors, the 
two inscribed stones from Caswilia and a third 
from Rickardston Hall have been released 
from doing duty as gateposts, and have been 
once more placed in a consecrated burial- 








ground at Brawdy. An efficient Ancient Monu- 
ments Act will be an unnecessary luxury for 
Pembrokeshire, even if such a measure is ever 
passed, as the landed proprietors and the in- 
habitants of the county generally are taking 
steps to protect their antiquities without the 
aid of a Government that ‘‘ cares for none of 
these things.” The inscriptions on the Caswilia 
stones have already been read satisfactorily as 
VENDOGNE and MAQUI QUAGTE, but Prof. J. 
Rhys, who was present, made out one or two 
more letters on the Rickardston Hall stone after 
BRIACI FIL! than he had previously been able to 
decipher. The second name had a v near the 
beginning and a c or G and an I at the end, 
suggesting some such name as EVOLENGI as a 
possibility. 

At Whitchurch, half way between Brawdy 
and St. David’s, the members alighted from the 
carriages for a hurried inspection of the church, 


Caerbwdy as the cathedral, and the Maen Dew; 
(St. David’s Stone) on the green opposite the 
church. The Maen Dewi is an upright pillar 
stone, larger at the top than the bottom, and 
with no artificial tool-marks upon it. It was the 
custom not long ago for funerals to go round 
this stone before entering the churchyard. 

On arrival at St David’s the party were 
conducted through the cathedral by Chancellor 
Davey, who gave an interesting account of the 
architectural history of the building and the 
sepulchral monuments it contains. It would be 
quite out of place here to attempt to describe it, 
however briefly. The sepulchral monuments 
cially are worthy of more serious consideration 
than they have hitherto received. The attention 
of the members was particularly directed to the 
inscribed and ornamented stones of pre-Norman 
date now preserved in the cathedral. Amongst 
these were the ‘‘Gurmarc” and three other 
stones with ornamental crosses brought from 
Pen Arthur and the sepulchral slab of Hed 
and Isac, sons of Abraham, who was Bi 
of St. David's in a.p. 1076, an extremely 
rare example of a monument of this period 
with a well-ascertained date. We know 
of no Gothic building where the evolution 
of the Early English pointed style from the 
round-arched Norman style can be better 
studied than at St. David’s. Here every step 
in the development of the Early English capital 
carved with foliage from the Norman cushion 
capital can be clearly seen; the dog-tooth 
moulding can be traced back to the chevron, 
and the architectural revolution which took 
place during the last twenty years of the 
twelfth century and the beginning of the thir. 
teenth century is brought before the imagina- 
tion so vividly that the massive Norman piers 
seem to be in the act of springing upwards like 
the stems of some tree of rapid growth and the 
arches changing before our eyes from the tra- 
ditional semicircular shape inherited from the 
builders of Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, 
throwing off the yoke of tradition once for all 
and carrying the whole structure heavenwards, 

After an interval for luncheon some of the 
party resumed their inspection of the cathedral 
and the bishop’s palace under the guidance 
of Mr. Stephen W. Williams, whilst the 
rest proceeded on foot to St. David’s Head 
to examine the prehistoric remains there. 
It has long been known that the extreme 
point of St. David’s Head was cut off 
from the land by great ramparts enclosing 
hut circles within; but in the course of the 
Archeological Survey of the county Mr. 
H. W. Williams, of Solva, and Mr. Henry 
Owen made the important discovery that a 
very much larger area is enclosed by another 
rampart of stone half a mile long, running from 
Porth Melgan to Porth-llong, showing that 
there must have been a settlement here of the 
same people who built the great prehistoric 
towns on Moel Trigarn and Carn Vawr, near 
Strumble Head. , 
The morning of Thursday was spent in 
making a perambulation of the town of Haver- 
fordwest and visiting the castle, now used as 
the county gaol, the churches of St. Martin, 
St. Mary, and St. Thomas, and the ruins of the 
Augustinian Priory. St. Martin’s Church is 
probably the oldest, though but little now 
remains of a date earlier than the fourteenth 
century. The interior is perhaps the only one 
in Pembrokeshire which has been decora 
with good taste in modern times. It contains a 
highly ornamented sedilia and piscina of the 
fourteenth century and a fine coftin-lid with 4 
floriated cross. i 
St. Mary’s Church is second to no ecclesiastical 
building in the Principality, but it is of an 
English rather than a Welsh type. ] 
teenth century arcades on the north side of 
the nave and chancel and the chancel arch are 
specially deserving of notice. The mouldings 








which is built of the same purple slate from 


are extremely rich, and the capitals elaborately 
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—_ 
carved with Early English foliage, interspersed 
with heads, grotesque and otherwise, and beasts 
of different kinds. Mr. Stephen Williams 

inted out that the male and female heads on 
each side of the chancel arch were different from 
the rest, and possessed an individuality which 
Jed him to suppose that they might be those of 
4 benefactor of the period and his wife. Amongst 
the grotesques were a monkey playing on a harp 
anda man with one hand in his mouth and the 
other holding a tankard of ale (?). 

An effigy of a palmer with his scrip, on which 
are three shells, was seen on the south side of 
thenave. This has been described by the late 
Mr. Bloxham in the ‘ Archzologia Cambrensis,’ 
and he states that there is only one other effigy 
of the kind known, namely, at Ashby-de-la- 
Jouche, Leicestershire. 

The thirteenth century tower of St. Thomas’s 
Church is all that remains of the old build- 
ing, the rest being quite modern. An effigial 
sepulchral slab, showing the head of the figure 
only, is preserved within the church, we regret 
to say on the floor, where the sculpture is being 
rapidly obliterated by the feet of persons walk- 
ing over it. There is a floriated cross in relief 
and an incised palm branch on the top of the 
slab and an Anglo-Norman inscription in Lom- 
bardic capitals along one edge, showing that it 
is the tombstone of Richard le Paumer. 

The priory, near the river below the town, is 
now in ruins and entirely devoid of architectural 
details. The church was dedicated to St. Mary 
the Virgin and St. Thomas the Martyr, and 
was cruciform in plan. 

In the afternoon of Thursday an excursion 
was made in an easterly direction to Robeston 
Wathen, going by the Rath, Wiston, and Law- 
haden, and returning by Picton Castle. The 
Rath is the largest earthwork in Pembroke- 
shire. It does not belong to the cliff castle 
type nor has it any affinity with the stone forts 
already referred to. It is possibly of Irish 
origin, but until excavations have been made its 
date must remain a matter for speculation. The 
chief peculiarity of the Rath is that it has 
aninner citadel and an outer court at a lower 
level. There are several other earthworks in 
Pembrokeshire called Castells, Caerau, and 
Raths in different districts, but the one visited 
is known par excellence as the Rath. Law- 
haden Castle was a fortified residence of 
the Bishops of St. David’s. The gateway is 
almost all that now remains of what must once 
have been a beautiful example of architecture 
of the Decorated period. In Lawhaden Church 
there is an early effigy of a priest, and a plain 
pre-Norman cross is built into the east wall 
outside. The situation of the church is ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

On Thursday evening the general annual 
business meeting of the Association was held, 
*t which Ludlow was selected as the place of 
meeting for 1898. It was decided also to 
memorialize the Government on the subject of 
the spelling of the place-names on the Ordnance 
maps, which it was understood was now to be 
placed in the hands of the District Councils. 

On the last day, Friday, August 20th, the 
members had a choice of two excursions, one 
northward to Letterston and Llangwarren, and 
the other in a north-easterly direction to Maen- 
clochog, at the foot of the Preceli Moun- 
tains. Both presented unusual attractions to 
epigraphists, as persons who quarrel over the 
meaning of the inscriptions on early Christian 
tonuments delight to call themselves. Prof. 
Rhys and his attendant satellites chose the 

gwarren excursion because the stone at that 
Place recently discovered by Mr. H. W. Wil- 
liams, of Solva, was to be removed from the 
wall of a pig-sty into which it was built, so that 


§ the whole of the inscription could be read, only 


&’ few letters being previously visible. Mr. 
Charles Mathias, of Lamphey, an enthusiastic 
antiquary and the landlord of Llangwarren, 
‘ccompanied the party, and personally super- 
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intended the removal of the stone from the 
wall. When taken out it was found to be one 
of the most perfect specimens of its kind in 
Pembrokeshire. It belongs to the bi-lingual 
and bi-literal class, like the well-known 
‘*Sagramnus” stone at St. Dogmael’s, near 
Cardigan. On the front it bore the names 
TIGERNACL and pOBAGNI in debased Latin 
capitals, and on the left angle in Ogams the 
Celtic equivalent vovaeni of the Latin DoBAGNI. 
Prof. Rhys said that Tigernach was a well- 
known Irish name, but Dobagni was new as 
far as the inscribed stones go, although it occurs 
in the name of Merthyr Dyfan (Dovan the 
Martyr) in Glamorganshire. 

The party who chose the other excursion had 
to content themselves with seeing the tomb- 
stone of Vortipore, Prince of Demetia, at Llan- 
falltez, and St. Teilo’s skull at Llandeilo 
(Pembrokeshire). 

At the evening meeting, presided over by 
Sir C. E. G. Philipps, papers were read on 
‘ Haverfordwest,’ by the Rev. James Phillips, 
and on ‘The Monastery of Ty Gwyn,’ by Mrs. 
M. L. Dawson. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

THE seated life-size statue of the Rev. Dr. 
R. W. Dale, upon which Mr. Onslow Ford has 
been engaged for some time past, is now finished 
and will shortly be placed in the Art Gallery at 
Birmingham, for which institution it has been 
executed. 

Mr. Hamo Tuornycrort’s standing whole- 
length statue—which is of the heroic size—of 
Oliver Cromwell, destined to be set up at West- 
minster, is very nearly completed. It is cha- 
racteristic and expressive, and represents the 
Protector with one hand upon the sword at his 
side, holding a Bible in the other hand. His 
head is bare, and his felt hat—which, of course, 
is of the shape affected by the Puritans of his 
time—is under his arm, while, as if lost in 
thought, he looks moodily down at the ground 
at his feet. The likeness of the face, derived 
largely from the death-mask, is strikingly 
faithful. 

Tue Twenty-seventh Autumn Exhibition in 
the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool is now 
open. 

M. Fatcuikre has nearly finished the model 
of his statue of Cardinal Lavigerie which he has 
undertaken to execute for the city of Bayonne. 
It represents the ‘* Apostle of Africa ” standing. 
A large mantle falls from his shoulders ; his 
right hand is extended in an attitude of bene- 
diction, and in his left hand he holds a cross, 
as if to plant it on the Dark Continent. With 
a rapturous expression he looks up to heaven. 


M. BenJsamin-Constant is now, says the 
Moniteur des Arts, occupied in painting the 
ceiling of the Nouvel Opéra Comique, Paris, 
upon which are represented the heroes of the 
principal dramas to which the theatre is devoted, 
such as Orphée, Roméo, and Mirelle. 


On the lofty summit of the fléche of the 
church at Mont St. Michel has been quite lately 
placed a gigantic statue in bronze of the arch- 
angel. It is gilt, and has the vast wings dis- 
played abroad. The work of M. Frémiet, a 
plaster model of this impressive example of his 
powers will be remembered by all visitors to the 
Salon of 1896. A statue of the same subject 
occupied the same position during several cen- 
turies, and by many has been supposed to have 
suggested to Milton the magnificent image 
alluded to in the phrase referring to 

That great vision of the guarded Mount. 
Of later years a simple cross has crowned the 
summit. The St. Michael completes the works 
of restoration and repair which have been long 
in hand at the famous abbey church. 


Tourists may like to know that an exhibition 
of antiquities, historical and domestic, is to be 





opened in Vevey from the 1st to the 30th of 
September. Several Swiss corporations, espe- 
cially in Western Switzerland, have promised to 
send ancient banners, costly table utensils, and 
the like. The commission has addressed a cir- 
cular to some of the old families in the neigh- 
bourhood which are known to possess treasures, 
historical and artistic, which have never left 
their private houses, requesting the temporary 
loan of their fatence, old miniatures, pottery, 
ornaments, or other articles of historical and 
antiquarian interest. 

THE distinguished Greek numismatist Achil- 
leus Postolakas died at Athens at the beginning 
of this month. He pursued his studies mostly 
in Germany, and having been in constant com- 
munication with the German Archeological 
Institute, he bequeathed to it his valuable 
library. Postolakas was for many years Director 
of the Numismatic Museum of Athens, and 
when the great theft of coins took place there 
ten years ago he had the mortification of being 
arrested, and was only set at liberty when the 
actual thief was caught at Paris. Postolakas 
was, however, so deeply hurt that he resigned 
his post. At the funeral the present Vice- 
Director of the Numismatic Museum delivered 
an oration, and Prof. Dérpfeld made a speech 
in honour of the deceased in German. 








MUSIC 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A Selection of the Songs of Lady Dufferin. 
Set to Music by herself and others. (Murray.) 
—The Countess of Gifford, aided by her son the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, has in this in- 
stance furnished a companion volume to her 
‘Songs, Poems, and Verses.’ It should be 
mentioned that nearly all the airs are original, 
and are accompanied with taste and simplicity. 
They are seventeen in number, and if the 
size of the volume is small, the print is com- 
mendably clear and distinct, though it can 
scarcely be said that in all instances the cha- 
racteristics of Hibernian music are purely 
preserved. 

An English Series of Original Songs. Edited 
by Courtenay Gale and Charlton T. Speer. 
(Weekes & Co.)—The fact that these four 
lyrics bear, in addition to a London, a Chicago 
imprint seems to indicate that they emanate 
from American musicians, and certainly the 
names of the composers are not as yet eminent 
in England. No. 1, ‘Parted,’ by Norman 
O'Neill, is a brief but tasteful little ditty best 
suited for tenor or high baritone voice. No. 2, 
‘Not Lost,’ by Hubert G. Oke, is one of those 
sentimental tragic songs now so strangely in 
vogue. It is a favourable example of its class, 
and will suit either male or female voice of 
moderate compass. It is chromatic alike in 
melody and harmony, but not difficult. No. 3, 
‘A Red, Red Rose,’ by George Aitken, is 
yet another setting of Robert Burns’s rather 
hackneyed words. Bright and cheerful with 
sparkling accompaniment, it is adapted for a 
well-trained tenor voice. The last of the set, 
‘The Cottager’s Lullaby,’ by W. H. Speer, 
words by Wordsworth, is evidently written for 
contralto or mezzo-soprano voice, and is un- 
questionably expressive. One aim in all of 
these songs would seem to have been the 
avoidance of the stereotyped chords and ar- 
peggios so long characteristic of ephemeral 
English ballads. There is no reason why the 
example set by such masters of song-writing as 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, and 
Loewe should not be followed in this country 
and America, and the present series of lyrics 
is, therefore, deserving of a welcome. 

Technique and Expression in Pianoforte 
Playing. By Franklin Taylor. (Novello, Ewer 
& Co.)—There are preceptors of the pianoforte 
who make a speciality of the mere mechanism 
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of key-board government, and there are others 
who place full reliance on style, that is to say, 
on the most eloquent interpretation of works 
by the great masters. Of course, a happy 
medium exists, but theorists are not prone to 
recognize this, and learners should in the 
first place bestow attention on _ technical 
matters, and then seek to develope what in 
them lies in respect of higher matters. Mr. 
Franklin Taylor has written much and of 
great value as a theorist, his latest essay 
equalling the best of his previous utterances as 
regards pianoforte manipulation. Some of his 
postulates may perhaps astonish teachers of 
the old-fashioned school, as, for example, the 
following :— 

“In the practice of many pianoforte teachers, the 

pupil is made to begin the study of the scales ata 
very early stage—indeed, soon after he has become 
acquainted with the notes. This, in the opinion of 
the writer, is a mistake, and a method entirely pre- 
judicial to the formation of a brilliant touch, It 
is far better to defer the study of the complicated 
movements required by the passing under of the 
thumb until independence of fingers and precision 
in striking have been secured by the practice of five- 
finger exercises and the simpler forms of broken 
chords.”’ 
Mr. Franklin Taylor expatiates on this sub- 
ject, on which he speaks with authority ; and 
although he is somewhat conservative in a few 
respects, he yet displays intimate knowledge of 
the requirements of youthful aspirants who seek 
to gain excellence in the works of such modern 
masters as Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, and 
Rubinstein. Of course the ridiculous rule of 
condemning the use of the thumb on black keys 
finds no favour; but the author lays it down 
that the practice of employing the thumb in com- 
mencing such scales as B flat and & flat should 
not be utilized too early, for the result will 
be clumsy and inelegant execution. In such 
examples as are fingered, of course the conti- 
nental system of one to five is adopted, and it 
may be said, in conclusion, that the treatise is 
noteworthy for a happy mixture of classical and 
modern systems of teaching the pianoforte so 
far as regards advice to the earnest student. 








Musical Gossip. 


As already announced, Mr. Hedmondt will 
open his opera season at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
next Saturday evening with Mr. Franco Leoni’s 
romantic lyric version of ‘Rip van Winkle,’ 
which is written on more serious lines than the 
pretty comic opera by Planquette produced at 
the Comedy in October, 1882, with the late 
Fred Leslie in the titular part. 


THE receipts during the recent Bayreuth 
Festival are reported to have reached 26,0001., 
the largest sum ever taken at the Wagner 
Theatre. Nevertheless those in authority are 
wise in deciding to postpone further perform- 
ances for a couple of years. 


Ir report may be trusted, Herr Siegfried 
Wagner has spoken severely concerning the 
present condition of music in Germany, declaring 
that Bayreuth could not exist as an art centre 
if it depended entirely on Teutonic patronage. 
If this be true, it will serve to show that history 
repeats itself. Italy was for many years re- 
garded, not unjustly, as the most musical of 
European countries, but it is at present much 
in arrear; and now that Johannes Brahms is 
dead, Germany has no composer as yet worthy 
to be regarded as of the first rank. France 
being for the moment out of the question, there 
is a possibility for Great Britain to resume the 
position it attained in Elizabethan days, when 
education was not considered complete without 
musical culture. 


THE recent Handel Festivals at Mayence are 
bearing fruit. The local choral societies of the 
ancient city have arranged to give one oratorio 
performance every year for the benefit of those 
who can only afford to pay nominal prices for 





admission. From the same place we learn, 
however, that the management of the Stadt- 
theater was refused admission to a German 
society on the plea that a laurel wreath was 
presented to Sefior d’Andrade across the foot- 
lights. In Germany such personal homage to 
artists is discountenanced. 

Ir is matter of musical history that Mozart’s 
comic masterpiece in opera, best known by its 
Italian title ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ was received 
coldly when first produced at Vienna in 1786 ; 
but we now read that the recent revival in the 
Austrian capital, with Herr Mahler as _ con- 
ductor, has been a striking success. The original 
orchestration has been preserved intact, and 
the principal artists were instructed to act upon 
Mozartian traditions in their integrity. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall (Wagner Night). 
Tvrs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall (Popular Night). 
Wep. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall (Tschaikowsky Night). 
Tucrs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall (Popular Night). 
Frit. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall (Beethoven Night). 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
— Production of Romantic Opera, ‘Rip van Winkle,’ by Franco 
Leoni, Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Mon 








DRAMA 


—~_— 


THE WEEK. 
Lyric.—Revival of ‘The Sign of the Cross,’a Drama in 
Four Acts. By Wilson Barrett. 


Tue Lyric Theatre reopened last Saturday 
with Mr. Wilson Barrett’s four-act drama 
‘The Sign of the Cross,’ the reception of 
which by an overflowing audience was 
deafening. That this tawdry piece should 
win acceptance from an ignorant public 
needs surprise none. That it should 
be tolerated by any portion of the clergy 
affords a proof of dense ignorance 
of Church history among those supposed 
to be most familiar with it, as well as a 
most ‘plentiful lack of wit,’ taste, and 
reverence. In Mr. Barrett it is pardonable 
to be unaware that for a couple of centuries 
after the time with which he deals the cross 
was not a Christian symbol, and that, witha 
view of frightening or arresting an un- 
scrupulous assailant, Mr. Barrett’s heroine 
might as well have held up an escallop shell, 
which some hundreds of years later was 
accepted as a symbol of St. James the 
Greater, or indeed any object whatever, as 
@ Cross. 

What Mr. Barrett has done in this piece 
is to provide himself with a dress unique 
in its splendour and only conceivable on the 
boards, and, with his known gifts of 
stage management and the disposition 
of crowds, to provide some scenes of much 
bustle. It is hard to fancy, however, the 
persecuted Christians performing openly 
musical rites and services which, in some 
respects, one is more apt to associate with 
the worship on the Brocken than with that 
of the early Christians. If in favour of the 
white uplifted arms of the worshippers 
Mr. Barrett pleads that it is necessary to 
make his play spectacular, the answer is 
that there is no necessity to choose a theme 
of the kind. The combination of pagan 
revels with language that just steers clear 
of being Biblical is, to say the least, un- 
happy, and the twirling limbs of the ballet 
are wholly out of keeping with the events 
described. To deal, indeed, with the con- 
flict between Roman civilization, with 
its mystic and luxurious rites as yet 
discredited in part only, and the adédea 
of Christian worship demands a drama- 
tists of a different order from Mr. 





Barrett, or, indeed, any of our moden 
writers for the stage. It calls for anothe 
Corneille, and it is doubtful whether , 
second ‘ Polyeucte,’ could we get one, wouldby 
acceptable in these days. There is, of course 
no exaggeration in the pictures of the 
outrages to which, under the reign of Nero 
the Christians were subject. That they 
were, in fact, thrown to the wild beasts, and 
even used as torches to light up the Rom 
they were accused of having burnt, is pro. 
bably true; though Rome at that time, in 
her contemptuous tolerance for other creeds 
took, it may be assumed, but a moderat, 
delight in their sufferings. Before events 
of the kind can be made acceptable on the 
stage they must be informed with poetry 
or passion. Mr. Barrett’s language never 
rises near his subject, and he has no teach. 
ing whatever except that the early Chris. 
tians turned the cheek to the smiter, 
and went uncomplainingly and heroically 
to death. A dissipated prefect, it is true, 
conceives an impure passion for a Christian 
maiden, tries vainly to protect her, and, 
overcome by the spectacle of her heroism, 
embraces a religion concerning which he 
can know uothing, and shares her death in 
the arena. A convert such as this inspires 
neither faith nor interest, and his departure 
to the lions leaves us unmoved. No change 
of importance has been called for in the 
cast, and the exponents are in the main the 
same who at the beginning of last year 
won for the piece its remarkable success, 








Bramatic Gossiy. 

Tse Haymarket will reopen on Saturday next 
with ‘A Marriage of Convenience.’ The next 
piece to be produced will be Mr. Barrie's 
*Stickit Minister.’ Following that will come 
an adaptation by Dr. Conan Doyle of a story 
by Mr. James Payn. This is to be called 
‘ Brothers.’ 

Mr. ALEXANDER has secured the English 
rights of a play by Mr. Paul M. Potter, the 
adapter of ‘ Trilby,’ and will produce it at the 
“ie James’s after Mr. Carton’s ‘ Tree of Know- 
edge.’ 

Mr. G. BERNARD SHaw seems to be devoting 
a large amount of time to dramatic composition. 
He is now credited with writing for Mr. Mans- 
field a play called ‘The Devil’s Disciple.’ 

THe reopening of the Lyceum with Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet is fixed, as defi- 
nitely as such things can be fixed, for Septem- 
ber 11th. 

As the performances of ‘ Secret Service ’ have 
to be arrested on September 11th, it is probable 
that the production of the Waterloo play of 
Messrs Comyns Carr and Haddon Chambers 
will tread closely on the heels of the opening of 
the Lyceum. 

Mr. Weepon GrossmirH has produced at 
St. Leonards a three-act farcical comedy by Mr. 
Michael Morton, called ‘Miss Francis of Yale, 
a piece running on lines parallel with those of 
‘Charley’s Aunt.’ 

Tue Garrick Theatre closed last night, and 
the ‘In Town’ company has started for 
America. 

‘As You Like Ir’ has been played at the 
Grand Theatre, with Mr. Alexander as Orlando 
and Miss Fay Davis as Rosalind. 

Mr. Horace Howarp Furness has nearly 
finished ‘The Winter's Tale,’ which will be the 
next volume of his American 
Shakespeare.” 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. E. R.—A. F. L.—C. H.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


\WHO ARE THE OWNERS OF THE COPYRIGHTS OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS AND THOMAS CARLYLE, 
ARE THE ONLY PUBLISHERS WHO CAN ISSUE COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THEIR WRITINGS. 


NNN NN NC CC CLL OLN UWL 


NEW EDITIONS OF DICKENS AND CARLYLE. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 








“ Messrs. Chapman & Hall might fairly claim the publishers’ Victoria Cross, if such a thing there were. 
They have had the rare courage to bring out almost at the same moment two large and costly ventures. 
have already spoken of their admirable Carlyle, and to-day we have to speak of their equally admirable Dickens.” 


We 


GUARDIAN. 





THE GADSHILL EDITION 


(CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


In 32 Volumes, square crown 8vo, price Gg, each Volume. 


In issuing the GADSHILL EDITION of the works of CHARLES DICKENS, Messrs. 
(HAPMAN & HALL, who are the owners of the copyright, and therefore are alone able to 
publish an entire edition of his works, are making this, the Gadshill Edition, the most com- 
plete that has ever been published. 

MR. ANDREW LANG has undertaken to write an Introduction to each work; also 
Notes to each volume. A General Essay on Dickens’s works, by Mr. Lang, will appear in 
we of the later volumes. 

In this edition will be included ‘SKETCHES of YOUNG COUPLES and YOUNG | 
GENTLEMEN,’ ‘ SUNDAY under THREE HEADS, and ‘The MUDFOG PAPERS,’ hitherto | 
pot issued in any existing uniform edition of Dickens’s works. ‘MASTER HUMPHREY'S | 
(LOCK’ will be issued in the form in which it was originally published—viz., with ‘The | 
0LD CURIOSITY SHOP’ and ‘BARNABY RUDGE.’ 

All the original plates of Cruikshank, Seymour, and Hablot Browne, &c., will be given, 
thiefly from unused duplicate plates in very fine condition in the possession of the publishers. | 
In some of the later works, where the artists are not so closely connected in public estima- | 
tion with the author, new illustrations will be employed by the best available artists of the | 
day. | 





VOLUMES NOW READY. 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. with 43 Illustra- 


tions by Seymour and Phiz. 
1 vol. with 24 Illustrations by 


OLIVER TWIST. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. with 39 Illustrations 


Cruikshank. 
by Phiz, and Portrait of Charles Dickens by Maclise, engraved by Finden. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. with 40 Illustra- 


tions by Phiz. 


N0MBEY and SON. 2 vols. with 40 Illustrations by 
the OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. with 75 Illus- 


trations by Cattermole and Browne. 


fhe PERSONAL HISTORY of DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


2 vols. with 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY— 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. with 78 Illustrations by 


Cattermole and Browne. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 





The ATHEN UM says :—* The type is excellent, the paper good, the illustrations are 
the original ones. Mr. Lang’s introduction is piquant and shrewd...... Altogether in these 
two volumes this new edition has made an excellent start.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘ The type of it is bold and untrying to the 
tyes, the binding is a fine-grained crimson cloth, and the plates are reproductions of those 
of the original edition in their most perfect state.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ There have been many editions of Dickens, but in respect 










of paper and print this one can challenge comparison with them all.” 
the SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH says :—‘* Superb ‘ Gadshill Edition.’......A handsome 
‘carlet binding and exquisitely clear print on fine paper are minor charms compared with 






- illustrations, which are from the original etchings and woodcuts...... The two volumes of 
aay offer the most brilliant evidence of the success of the publishers.” 
Ib = GLOBE says :—'' The type used is large and clear, the paper is good, the text is 
nv test authorized by Dickens, and all the original illustrations are to be reproduced. 
together, it is an edition to be desired.” 
. The GUARDIAN says :—‘‘ The ‘ Gadshill Edition’ is all that the lover of Dickens can 
— It will be more complete than any that have appeared......It is handsome in form, 
™ y to hold, and pleasant to read. The utmost pains have been taken to restore the illustra- 
ons to their original freshness, and, if we may judge from the first two volumes, these 
= have had the success ey deserved...... Mr. Andrew Lang promises an introduction to 
— No one is so well fitted for the work as Mr. Lang.” 
it aa MORNING POST says :—‘‘ Mr. Lang has done all it was possible to do, and done 
ch Some Paper is printed in large and clear type, on excellent paper, and is hand- 
n red. 
_,the LEEDS MERCURY says:—‘‘The ‘Gadshill Edition’ 
Nido and rapid wee y' G ion’ can scarcely fail to win a 



































THE CENTENARY EDITION 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL. 


In 30 Volumes, square crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each Volume. 


The CENTENARY EDITION, now being brought out, is under the supervision of 
Mr. H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L , who contribytes a general Introduction to the First Volume, 
and a short Preface to each succeeding Work. 

With a view of making the CENTENARY EDITION as complete as possible, the 
Publishers intend to add another Volume to the already we!l-known works, comprising 
some Kssays and Minor Writings never before published in a collected form. 

The CENTENARY EDITION is being priuted from the text of the last edition, collated 
and arranged by Carlyle himself. 

The Illustrations will consist mainly of Portraits, which, including some of THOMAS 
CARLYLE, have never appeared in any existing Edition. 

Maps and Plans will also be given. 

*,* A LIMITED AND NUMBERED EDITION IS PRINTED FROM THE SAME 

TYPE ON LARGER PAPER, WITH EXTRA ILLUSTRATIONS, 
10s. 6d. NET EACH. 300 ONLY PRINTED. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Steel Portrait of Car- 


lyle by Samuel Lawrence, engraved by Armitage. 
With 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 


Photogravure Portraits of Louis XVI., Mirabeau, Lafayette, Marie Antoinette, Necker, 
Madame Roland, Danton, Charlotte Corday, Robespierre. In 3 vols. 


ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, and the HEROIC in 


HISTORY. With 3 Photogravure Portraits of Shakespeare, Rousseau, and Napoleon. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 


With a Steel Portrait of Cromwell, and Photogravure Portraits of Charles I. and II., 
Prince Rupert, Cromwell’s Mother, Admiral Blake, General Wesley, Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, John Milton, Colonel Montague, John Hampden, and Edmund Waller. In 4 vols. 


PAST and PRESENT. With a Photogravure Portrait 


of Carlyle. 


The LIFE of JOHN STERLING. With a Steel Por- 


trait of Sterling. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY— 


The HISTORY of FREDERICK the GREAT. In 10 vols. 


And the rest of CARLYLE’S WORKS at monthly intervals. 
A full detailed Prospectus on application. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The STANDARD says :—“* The notes are pithy, scholarly, exact.” 

The GUARDIAN says :—“ In appearance and editing it is all that the most fastidious 
reader can desire, while in point of price it is remarkably cheap...... Mr. Traill contributes a 
general introduction......We know of no estimate of Carlyle’s position in literature at once so 
brief and so convincing as we have here.” 

The BRADFORD OBSERVER says :—“ The form of them is dignified and comely, and 
every detail has been arranged with marked taste and discretion.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ A better edition the reader of Carlyle could not desire.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ In the matter of printing, paper, and binding 
nothing is left to be desired, while to add to the value of the production there is an admirable 
— introduction from the pen of Mr. H. D. Traill. It is a handsome edition for all its 
cheapness.” 

lhe HOME NEWS says :—“ At the popular price at which it is to be sold it is a marvel. 
cusses The Centenary Edition will be a real boon.” 

The NATIONAL OBSERVER says :—‘' Bids fair to be the standard edition. It is 
printed on light, thick paper, in readable type which will not easily weary the eyes. Mr. 
Traill contributes a brilliant introduction, which, besides being the latest word spoken on 
Carlyle, is also the most daring and incisive.” 

The DAILY NEWS says :—“ A series of handsome octavo volumes.” 

The WORLD says :—‘' In outward aspect the present volume promises that the series 
will be worthy of the reputation of Carlyle, which is now assured. Mr. Traill, too, has done 
his work well, He has resisted the temptation to add much to the Carlyliana with which 
we have been deluged, but writes with insight upon the autobiographical el ts in 
* Sartor,’ as well as upon the vexed question of its author’s style.” 

The LITERARY WOKLD says :—“ The series is one that would decorate any library, 
handsomely and substantially bound as it is, and printed on thick antique wove paper.” 

VANITY FAIR says :—“ It is a beautiful edition.” 

The QUEEN says:—‘‘ A sumptuous edition at the qutenaninany low price of three 
shillings and sixpence a volume....,.A handsome library size, with charming print and paper, 
illustrated with handsome plates. 











CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, London. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS ~ 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT SQUARE] « 


eee 


MONTHLY. N 
BRADSHAW'S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAY 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 103d. 

















eS 


. OTES :— 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s, 4d] =: 
BRADSHAW'S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE “= 














including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d. cloth; by post, 4s, 1d. ~Owe 
ANNUALLY. i 

BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. post free. fe 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. ec 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. “= 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. ee 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. ar 3 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s, 6d. post free. a 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. = 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. a: 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. a 
BRADSHAW'S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Pric = 
1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. “Belly 
BRADSHAW'S PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in French, German)’ "3 
Italian, and Spanish, Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. egy 
PASSPORTS AND VISAS. Be 

r*, 

W. J. ADAMS & SONS, in 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. mom 

Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the same through the abor smi 
well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition trian. 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. arcs 
Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, an a 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Pictur omce.- 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘“ Post Restante.” aml 
As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisabld Aro! 

for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. ¢ 


Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. Cand of 
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ON SEPTEMBER 1 


Mr. JAMES BOWDEN will publish (at 3s. 6d. net) MAUDE: a 
Story for Girls, by CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, with a Portrait (hitherto 


unpublished) by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


Five Hundred only have been 


printed. Application for Copies should be made at once, as orders have 
already been received for nearly the whole of the Edition. 
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LONDON : 


"NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


OTES:—City Names in Stow's ‘Survey ’—O. W. Holmes and the 

*" Word “ Pry "—Scallop in Heraldry — Church Row, Hampstead— 
Anglo-Saxon MSS.—‘O Deus Optime '’—Local Phrases—* Whom” 
—English Measure. 


ES :—Burlinghame — Charles Keene — Swifts, Sparrows, and 
Starlings—Skelton—Plantagenet—Sir W. Hendley—Clock at Rouen 
Parkhurst Lae A -lore of the Moon—Song Wanted 
as Service: jby—Reigate Church — Tern—Armorial 
China—Letter from Douglas Jerrold—‘ Austria as it is ’—Volunteers 
Owen =e —’® —History of Huntingdon— 
“Godard 


REPLIES.—Tradition of St. Crux—‘‘To cha’ fause ’’—New South Wales 
Bibliography —Gretna Green — Diamond Jubilee Service —Gram- 
marsow—‘English Verse Structure’— Twenty-four Hour Dials— 
Handicap — ents and pees 2 dest Trees—Military 
Uolours — ‘‘ Dick's H atband * — Type-w — Charlton Family— 
Cheney Gate—Ulster P’ ao Jones the Regi- 
cide—King’s Messengers—B. Serope it Martin—Hare and 
Nine Men’s orris—Burn me Christmas Decorations—A. 
Smith—Trials of Animals—Enid— Cape 
Living ene ethven baer fy Headstones—Cope and Mitre 
—Smoking before Tobacco —Earls rby—Invention of he Guil- 
lotine—‘‘ Apparata "—‘ Acoldams --Mice haley ata in Latin 
Crassice—Kn ghts Templars in Pembroke—* Have ”— Howard 
Medal—Holly Meadows—Pelling Bridge—Old Ruft—"The Bible of 
Nature.’ 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Heckethorn's ‘ Secret Societies ’"—Stubbs’s ‘ Regis- 
trum Sacrum aa aim patel ’--Grenfell and a be art sd Our 
Lord’—‘ Authors and Publishers’ —‘Robinson on Gavel 
‘Capt. Cueller's Adventures ’—Ward's ‘ Guide to strattord.on-A vn 
—Henslow’s ‘Hible Plants ’—Dalli "8 r Oftice 
in the United States ’—Harrisse’s ‘ Discovery of North neaeen 

















LAST WEEK'S NUMBER ( August 21) contains— 


NOTES :—The Dove—‘‘Slipper-bath ’’—Names and the any ea 
Star Names —Cockade: Escallop— Epitaph — Ma 
“ Bushton "—‘‘ Peace with honour”—Sieur du Serine Dhateonry 
of Dates” and the Calendar—Mammoth Remains—Ancient Font— 
Curious Custom — Dickens in Russian — Parallels — Confirmation 
Rite—Disfigured Landmarks—Coloars in Action. 


—: — ‘With a wet finger”—Miss Vandenhoff—‘Labyrinth of 
“Hung”: ‘‘ Hanged ’—Somersetshire Assizes—R. J. Clark— 
| et nae Carrick—Haronet’s Widow—‘ Kingale ”"—Bacon Family 
—Church of Scotland—“On the knees of the gods’”—Making 
Burghers—Reference Sought—P as a Numeral—Bowing to a Sweep 
—‘De Imitatione Christi’—Warming Cards — Parkhurst Forest— 
“God geometrizes "—Sir J. Bennet—Lynch Family—H. Clay—Livery 
apy eadaaettanege ‘Conyers—Authors Wanted. 


—"A Crowing Hen ’’—Fall of Angels—Royal Arms of Scot- 
iand“6ni nipers’’—English Game Laws—East Windows—Church 
Tower Buttresses—‘‘ Hawcubite”—‘The Giaour’—“Fly on the 
chariot — ** Bike ”—Literary Women—‘ Ha 
Kina uary Lists — Amphillis — Poetry— Fit= Fought—* 
pte last. eat "s nest”—French Prisoners—Hogg and ‘Tannahill 
fin” Drop—‘ Bostrakize ’’—P. Harrison—‘‘Crattle’’: ‘‘Sul- 
ow" Test otal” — De Medici — Longest English Words — R. 
gs Ml “peek ng te sabe and Carmarthen- 
shire milies—H. Cornish—J. F. Neville—Ancient Cornish— 
Curfew—Helm—Vice-Admiral Parker—County Council English— 
“Belly-Can ”"—Dies Veneris — Queen’ 8 Watermen—B. Franklin— 
of Horse and Owner—Ca uperstition. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Bedford’s ‘Blazon of Raw ary! ’*—Dasent’s 
‘Acts of the Privy Council’—Mrs. Gamlin’s ‘’ f'wixt Mersey and 
Dee'—Feasey’s ‘ Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial ’—Boore’s 
Siete. Sketches’—Morris’s ‘Struggle between Carthage and 


'—** Cyclist”: 








Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


H E A T H E N # U M 
Journal of English and Foreign ee "aaa 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Dra 


Last Week's ATHEN/EUM contains powell on 

R L. STEVENSON. 

The REIGN of HENRY VIII. 

MORE RECOLLECTIONS of the CRIMEAN WAR. 

GAELIC POETRY. 

MODERN CRICKET. 

SIR THOMAS COPLEY’S LETTERS. 

SOURCES for GREEK HISTORY. 

NEW NOVELS :—An Altruist ; Rose of Dutcher’s Cool!y. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

UNUM est NECESSARIUM; The CLERK of the SHIPS; PROF. 
SAINTSBURY on the MATTER of BRITAIN ; SLOANE'S ‘LIFE 
: —*' ’; “PRAISE-GOD BAREBONES ” ; TRELAWNY 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE : — Sir John Evans's Address to ithe British Association ; 
Library Table rature ; 
Geological ieee” The ‘Literate a Physics ; The. Mathe- 
matical Congress ; Astronomical Note 


FINE ARTS : Life and iene of Jean Francois Millet; Cambrian 
Sip. 





ALso— 











MUSIC : Recent Publications ; Bayreuth Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Molitre Dictionary ; The Week ; Gossip. 
The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C .Francis, sana Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chan: 
EC.; and of all Newsagents : nese ieteioes 


10, HENRIETTA ‘TA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





W.C. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZIN E.—SEPTEMBER. 





WEEPING FERRY. Prologue 7 1-6. By Margaret L. Woods, 
Author of ‘A Village Tragedy,’ & 


TWO MONTHS in SOKOTRA. By pote N. Bennett. 

“HE FELL AMONG THIEVES.” By Henry Newbolt. 

The HISTORY of MY FROCKS. By K. 

A GAME of CHESS. By L B. Walford. 

A HAMPSHIRE COMMON. By G. A. B. Dewar. 

The AMERICAN RANCHMAN. By J. R. E. Sumner. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





Now ready, handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. post free; gilt, for 
presentation, 8s. 6d. post free. 


QOPEN-AIB STUDIES in BOTANY: 


SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN 
THEIR HOMES. 


By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A. M.R.I.A. 


Illustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamond 
Praeger, and Photographs by R. Welch. 


General Contents:—A Daisy-Starred Pasture—Under the 
Hawthorns—By the River—Along the Shingle—A Fragrant 
Hedgerow—A Connemara Bog—Where the Samphire Grows 
—A Flowery Meadow—Among the Corn (a Study in Weeds) 
—In the Home of the Alpines—A City RKubbish-Heap— 
Glossary. 

“Mr. Lloyd Praeger’s ‘ Open-Air Studies in Botany,’ with 
its delightful ‘sketches of British wild flowers in their 
homes’,.....is redolent with the scent of woodland and 
meadow.” —Standard. 

** A series of stimulating and delightful chapters on field 
botany.”—Scotsman, 


London: Charles Griffin & Co., Limited, 
Exeter Street, Strand. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 4to. cloth, poe top, _ 31s. 6d. net. 
(Edition limited to 31 


URIOSITIES of a SCOTS CHARTA CHEST. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. ATHOLL FORRES. Illustrated by 
Photogravure Portraits and many other Plates and Facsimiles. 

«Few such collections can be more curious and interesting within its 
own range of time and place....The colour as well as the form of the 
age is reflected in the old letters and fara. of the Dicks and Cunyng- 
hams and their correspondents, which Mrs. Forbes brings forth and 
judiciously arranges and links together with a slight narvs*ive.” 

Scotsman. 

“It contains selections from the correspondence, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, of a family which has had a rather 
unusual proportion of men of mark....The good old times. of (ieee 
Mrs. Forbes has given us such an g picture.’ 

William Brown, 26, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 








KEY to ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 


With Special Reference to the Sheffield and Rotherham 
District. 


By ELLA 8. ARMITAGE. 
With Plans and Illustrations. 348 pp. crown 8vo. 7s. 


Simpkin, Marshall. Hamilton, Kent & Co. Limited, 4, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London, E.C 


USKIN.—‘The PRINCIPLES of ART,’ as 
defined by Mr. Ruskin, and illustrated in the Ruskin Museum, is 

now to be obtained from the Author on receipt of Postal Order, 
d. Price (with Six Photogravure Plates, 682 pps 10s. 6d. net.— 
Address Mr. Witu1am Wuirs, Ruskin Museum, Sheffield.—Prospectus, 
with Press Opinions, on application. 


] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 983. SEPTEMBER, 1897. 2s. 6d. 
MRS. OLIPHANT as a NOVELIST. 
The POLITICAL PRISONER in SIBERIA. By J. Y. Simpson. 
TO MARGUERITE. By Walter Hogg. 
DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. By R. D. Blackmore. 


HERALDRY in ing wee ggg POLITICS. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


A CORNER of WEST aebenm: 
The TWO TRAGEDIES : a Note. By Professor Saintsbury. 
BAYREUTH, 1897. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 


The BRITISH SOLDIER asa PLAGUE COMMISSIONER. By Major- 
General W. Tweedie, C.S I 


HER SILENCE. By F. A. Howden. 


pps the ARMISTICE: Impressions of the War. 
arris. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER. 
The UNKNOWN GOD. By William Watson. 
The UNRECOGNIZED ESSENCE of DEMOCRACY. 
Mallock. 





By Walter B 





By W. H. 


GEORGES DARIEN. By Ouida. 

DURER’S VISIT to the NETHERLANDS. By Sir W. Martin Conway. 

The MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. III. By Augustin Filon. 

GIBRALTAR as a WINTER RESORT. By J. Lowry Whittle. 

CRICKET OLD and NEW. By Frederick Gale. 

PEASANTS of ROMAGNA. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

The SCIENCE of MEANING. By Prof. J. P. Postgate. 

A ROYAL SLAVE. By Lady Welby. 

The SPEED of WARSHIPS. By Ralph George Hawtrey. 

SOCIALISM in FRANCE from 1876-96. By Paul Lafargue. 

The COMMISEION on AGRICULTURE. By Francis Allston Chan- 
ni 2 


The CLONDYKE GOLD FIELDS. With Map. By Mark S. Wade, M.D. 
The GERMAN EMPEROR'S FOREIGN POLITICS. 


HAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
Price Sixpence. 
The SEPTEMBER Number contains the Contination of 
Miss VIOLET HUNT'S New Novel 
UNKIST, UNKIND! 
And NINE COMPLETE STURIES by 
W. L. ALDEN, HAROLD E. GORST, eee OUTRAM, E. 
FOSTER, MARK EASTWOOD, H. MARTLEY, R. GULL, JOSEPH 
STRANGE, &c. 


Chapman & Hall Limited, London. 


OTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURE.—See the 
BUILDER of August 28 (4d., by post 43d.) for fully Lan aa 
Article on Nottingham, being the Ninth of a Series, a) 
intervals, on the Architecture of our large Provincial Towns. 
any Newsagent, or direct from 


__The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes. 
10s. 6d., 168. 6d., and 25s, each, post free, 
Not until you write with a “SWAN ” will you realize 
its inestimable value. The 7 prolific writers of to- 
day pronounce it as a perfec 
A Pen as nearly perfect as rane skill can produce. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, ines my E, & 5 Regent Street, W., 
London. And 8, E Street, Manchester. 
APEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS., 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
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SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


«“‘Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting Ci with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar ein both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8S. W. 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


| BA. F.RBAS, 


“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.” —Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
Repenecmersan COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


et Beg NN DS PEAS Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


vg gf aa . accomplish their purpose.” 
A. Goutp, tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward seatihes 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


FPrs's cocoa, 

([1E MosT NUTRITIOUS. 

FPPs's cocoa, 
RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 

FEPPS's COCOA. 8 





Ww ”™ & GE O. LA 
COFFE E 
8 UGA R— 
rt 3 A 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest aero for gar Constitutions, 


Idren, and Infan 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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BOHNS LIBRARIES. 


1847-1897. 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PUBLICATION. 


The inauguration of this series of Copyright Works was the first attempt on the part of English 
publishers to provide good literature at a low price. It was commenced in 1847 by Mr. H. G. Bohn with 
the issue of his Stanparp Liprary, which consisted of reprints and translations of the classical literature of 
England, Germany, France, and Italy. The success which attended this was so great that Mr. Bohn was4 
encouraged to extend the field, and he started the various ‘ Libraries” known as THe Screntiric, Tn 
IntustraTeD, THe CrassicaL, THe Antiquarian, &c. In every case the works were admirably printed on 
good paper, and furnished with illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. So important an 
influence has this series obtained in the advancement of English education, that there is hardly a library, 
public or private, the nucleus of which is not founded on ‘ Bohn.” 


THOMAS CARLYLE said of it: ‘I may say, in regard to all manner of books, Boun’s Pusticatioy 
Series is the usefullest thing I know”; and his friend EMERSON recognized its admirable purpose when 
he said: ‘‘ The translations of Boun’s Lisrary have done for literature what railroads have done for internal 
intercourse.” 


In 1864 Messrs. Bell & Sons acquired the series, and from time to time added new works, until to-day 
it includes over 770 volumes in all departments of literature, art, and science. With the progress of scholar. 
ship and research, Messrs. Bell & Sons have found that new editions and new translations were ‘necessary, 
and these they have initiated, with the result that Bohn’s Libraries are unrivalled for accuracy of text. As 
for the editorial work, the chief literary organ of America—the New York Critic—considers ‘‘ the imprint of 
Boun’s Sranparp Lisraky is a guarantee of good editing.” 





Within late years the Publishers have so far improved the paper, printing, and binding that the volumes 
form handsome as well as essential additions to every library. 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 








The following Volumes have been recently issued or are in preparation :-— 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the} HORACE. A New Literal Prose Translation. 


DUTCH REPUBLIC, With Introduction by MONCURE D, CONWAY, By A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D., Translator and Editor of ‘ Virgil, 
and Portrait of Motley. 3 vols. 3s, 6d. each. &e. 3s. 6d, 


COMTES POSITIVE J HILOSOPHY. tTaus-| The WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP 


lated and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. With Introduction 


by FREDERIC HARRISON. 3 vols. 5s. each. of CLOYNE. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. With a Biographical 
; ; Introduction by the Right Hon. A, J. BALFOUR, M.P._ 3 vols. 5s 
TEN BRINK’S EARLY ENGLISH LITERA- —_ [ Vo. 1. ready. 
EARLY ESSAYS by J OHN STUART MILL. the Second Empire, August-September, ~sag™ By eg oe 
i , 4 f; f th i : istor 
Collected from Various Sources by J. W. M. GIBBS, 83. 6d. of the Campaign of 1815" gy a Map and Ste Plans of Battle 
BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. ar aren 
Edited by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction by “‘ This is an admirable history.”—Spectator. 
A. H. BULLEN. Portrait and Full Index. 3 vols. ‘*His picture of movements and events is admirably clear, and the work 


can be recommended as a text-book for military students.”—Standard, 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT. | 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the Right Hon.| TJ. RLAND’S ITINERARY. Edited by Laurence 


W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. In about 10 vols. 3s 6d. a : 
Vol. I. ‘A TALE of a TUB, ‘The BATTLE of the BOOKS,’ and other GOMME, F.8.A. In several volumes, alee 


early Works. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With Introduction by the Right 

Hon. W. E. H.LECKY, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. SS | GASPARY’S HISTORY of ITALIAN LITERA- 
Vol. II. ‘The JOURNAL to STELLA.’ Edited by F. RYLAND, M.A. | TURE. Trans!ated by HERMANN OELSNER, Ph.D. Vol. I. 

With a Facsimile Letter and 2 Portraits of Stella. [ Preparing. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION. 














London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Adver and Busi Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
o Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Published by Jomn C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
al Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 28, 1897. 
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